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The Modern Conscience 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


HAT has come into modern life is a sense of those values which inhere in 
persons, and the sense that the greatest evil that we can bring to any person 
is to steal from him his own incentive and his own hope and his own ambition. 

This makes the modern conscience more sensitive to transgressions of the Eighth 
Commandment. 


“Thou shalt not steal’—yes. Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s goods; 
thou shalt not steal his money. But more than that: thou shalt not steal his courage; 
thou shalt not steal his self-respect; thou shalt not steal away the ambition that 
makes him stand upright; thou shalt not steal from him his hope for the future. 
And I believe that much that seems to us confusing in the ethical life of our day 
really comes from our new insight into realities. Why, it is just in this generation 
that people have had any sense at all of the sin of stealing from childhood. Children 
have been exploited and still are exploited by the business world. Now comes a 

new knowledge of how human beings develop, and what is necessary to their life. 


It is this sense of shame which comes to us when we come to see what we do 
to people whom we treat with cool contempt. They belong to some other class, 
or race, and we deny them the respect which is their right. We are robbing them 
of something very precious, and we are robbing ourselves at the same time. Some 
of the finest social values are being destroyed. 


Suppose we have a clear sense of the real values that belong to each individual. 
Suppose we recognize that each one must develop his own capacities and be faith- 
ful to his own ideals. Then we would not only seek “to preserve and further the 
wealth and outward estate of others as well as our own,” but we would seek in all 
ways to preserve and further the inner wealth and strength as well. This would 
be a part of elemental morality. 


{From a sermon in this issue.] 
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A Timely Challenge 


TILL THE UNINTELLIGENT WORD goes 

round, that what the world needs is not the- 
ology, but religion. James Truslow Adams, emi- 
nent historian, has just said it. He has abundant 
evidence in his knowledge of our colonial days and 
earlier how bad the theology was. He ought to 
know that good theology is all that ever saved us, 
or that can save us. We will publish any example 
of religion without theology that is offered to us, 
let it be in sermon, prayer, meditation, hymn, 
or poem. We only reserve the right to analyze 
even the most mystical and figurative samples of- 
fered, and by this method attempt'‘to prove what 
a little consideration will make plain to anybody, 
—namely, any form of religious expression conveys 
an idea, and theology is composed of nothing but 
religious ideas, Theology is religion articulate and 
intelligible, and it is nothing else or less. Let us 
begin to convince ourselves on this subject. Send 
in the specimens, even the most sentimental and 
gelatinous ones. It is a challenge. 


Missionaries Yesterday, To-day 


“T HAVE NEVER LIKED missionaries,” Lewis 

S. Gannett says in The Nation, of which he is 
an editor. “My Unitarian-Quaker upbringing pre- 
disposed me against the militant conquest of souls, 
and I grew up increasingly skeptical of all those 
things of which a Christian missionary should feel 
most sure.” His father was William C. Gannett, 
sainted Unitarian minister. “But,” he continues, 
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“T return from China almost converted. . . . What 


are missionaries there for? The radicals of China 
say they are making the way easy for the imperial- 
ist conquerors; the Russians regard them as propa- 
gandists for capitalism; the foreign business men 
say that the missionaries are just stirring up 
trouble, putting fool ideas into Chinese heads; the 
old-fashioned, circuit-riding missionary says they 
are there to preach the word of Jesus Christ; and 
the younger generation talk in terms of sanitation, 
modern schools, improved agriculture, and social 
work. In their way all are right. China has mis- 
sionaries of every description . . . and on the whole 
I think they are rather more liberal-minded than 
the people who support them at home.” 


England’s Great Editor 

NE READS in the English press that the polit- 
ical proposal of Lloyd George for a working 
arrangement between the Liberal Party and the 
Labor Party has the approbation of C. P. Scott, edi- 
tor of The Manchester Guardian. That is news. 
What chiefly interests both Unitarians and stu- 
dents of contemporary journalism on this side is 
the fact that it comes at the time when Mr. Scott 
is celebrating his eightieth birthday and receiving 
marvelous tributes from the great in England, re- 
gardless. of affiliation. He moves forward in this 
new instance with the sureness of wisdom that 
caused Lord Derby to say of him, recounting his 
fifty-five years in service, “He has studied to do 

right.” 5 
As to the political meaning, every editor in the 
world who understands his calling will take heed 
of this latest significant stand. In the present 


three-party operation, the social and economic con- 
ditions of Britain are very unhappy and unsatis-. 


factory. There is strength and good sense enough, 


if there is also a will, in the more progressive ele- - 
ments in the political life, to justify great expecta- 


tions if Labor and Liberal get together. That Mr. 
Scott has spoken is enough for a large and intelli- 
gent constituency of his journal throughout the 
civilized world. What he says is more highly re- 
spected than the opinion of any other newspaper 
publisher in England. That is why three ex- 


Premiers of his country, the Lord Chief Justice, 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other notable 
men joined a great roll of subscribers and had the 
eminent sculptor Jacob Epstein make a portrait 
bust of Mr. Scott which has been presented to the 
city of Manchester. ; 

Among the golden words which have come upon 
him in a plenteous shower in the anniversary none 
are more certain to be commended than those of 
J. L. Garvin, another pre-eminent editor whose 
views on political subjects are very different from 
Mr. Scott’s: “He is the noblest, most entirely civil- 


ized creature by far, in the world’s journalism of 


his. time.” 
disagreement to say, “I do not believe the journal- 
ism of the world contains a figure more deservedly 
admired at once for mastery of his craft and for 
the undaunted spirit in which he has applied it to 
the public affairs of the world.” 
ates on The Guardian. gathered for a dinner and 


Lloyd George arose above ‘points of | 


His own associ- — 
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all of them agreed that each of them “faces the 

world as himself plus Scott.” 

__ To the bearers of loving tribute, Mr. Scott turned 
and spoke a grateful, thoughtful word on his high 
calling. The layman does not understand that an 
editor, just because he is giving his opinion about 
things that are warm, sometimes hot with life, and 
therefore subject to controversy, is above all other 
men in a buffeted office continually. There is no 

peace in journalism, not even indeed in religious 
journalism, because a journalist is a wrestler, a con- 

tender, given to striving for the mastery of his 
ideas and ideals. Any other kind of editor is 
moribund, ineffectual. Mr. Scott looked calmly 
over the years and said what one would expect of 
him: 
That is to me a source of much consolation in the buffet- 
ings—no doubt well deserved—to which every newspaper and 
every newspaper man is daily and hourly exposed. A great 
city is a diverse thing made up of all sorts and conditions of 
men, and, needless to say, it is not possible for even the most 
amiable of editors to please everybody. How, then, is the poor 
man to avoid offense? Is he to conceal his views, or to com- 
promise with them? He can only do that at the cost of 
sacrificing every useful purpose for which he exists. What he 
can do is to spare no pains and no cost in the collection of the 
facts, to present them as fairly as he knows how, and to judge 


them to the best of his ability on such principles of right and 
humanity as Heaven may have enabled him to lay hold of. 


Of the larger mission of freedom in journalism, 
he concluded with the following admirable obser- 
vation: “A free press is essential to the working 
of the modern democratic state. A democracy 
uninformed js a blind giant which will destroy the 
very things it should most value, and may end 
by destroying itself. The first act of a tyranny is 
to suppress or to shackle the press.” 

Thus an heroic figure, of distinguished Unita- 
rian lineage, justifies the ultimate freedom, even 
religious, which is our charter. Wherever it is in- 
carnated with purposive intelligence, unflinching 
courage, for the public service, it has fruitage after 
the kind we note here, and all the world rejoices 
in it. 

A Tremendous Faith 


= THE SERVICE of recognition for the ministry 
held this autumn in Liverpool (it is an annual 
event of our British co-churchmen), there was a 
charge to the new ministers by Dr. Henry Gow. It 
glows with ardor; it is quickened with unction, 
heroic in veracity, and powerful for fellowship. In 
conclusion, the preacher said : 


We are a small group of churches, misconceived, despised, 
ignored, but we represent a tremendous faith, and we hold a 
faith unique among the Christian churches of history. That 
is no ground for boasting and self-exaltation. We must often 
feel unworthy of our faith, we must often feel our littleness. 
If narrowness and mere sectarian zeal are too common with 
us, they are more shameful among us than amongst the or- 
thodox, for they are so inconsistent with our principles. But 
it is a great work to which you are called—often in small and 
inconspicuous spheres, We are not afraid of truth wherever 
it may be found. Let us not be afraid of our littleness in 
striving for the truth. We believe in the Holy Spirit; we 
believe in Duty; we believe that the love of Christ and of 
Christlike men and women is a revélation of the love of the 
God from whence comes our faith in man and in a divine 
meaning for life, without fear or doubt. This is the great 
thing. Let us stand together, let us feel more deeply our 
fellowship in mutual sympathy. 


The Christian Register | we ‘ 


he has thus far accomplished.” 
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Mr. Ford’s Philosophy 


T LEAST one gain is to be noted in the career 
of Henry Ford. He once believed that “his- 
tory is bunk”; now he says, “The past is only 
something to learn from.” What knowledge he 
has acquired, as disclosed in his new book, “To-day 
and To-morrow,” is of the recent past and out of 
his own factory experience. Work, he says, will 
cure everything, including poverty. He thinks the 
sure way to prosperity is to increase the wage and 
cut the price. Another factor in his philosophy is 
curiously absent, however, and that is the mechan- 
ical process by which the worker is actually re- 
duced to a, robot, and only a small fraction of in- 
dividual initiative or even average intelligence is 
required of him in his tending place as an animated 
machine, an operation that soon or late is actually 
given over to a patented device. 

Henry Ford, with all his virtue thinks of every- 
thing but human nature. That gets little of his 
understanding and even less of his sympathy. He 
might pay the highest wage in the world, as he 
probably does, and yet leave his employees in the 
long run miserable, pathetic. It is quite as Wil- 
liam Green, of the Federation of Labor says, that 
Mr. Ford, who does so many good things in in- 
dustry, forgets that there is much more to a man 
than satisfying him with high pay and a short 
work day; there is much more, even when the 
worker does not know it himself. Such a creative 
worker as Mr. Ford is, ought to realize what it 
means to others to put this spiritual power in their 
work. | 

Mr. Green says, “If he would turn his genius 
to the development of production methods that 
would salvage the intellectual power of his men 
now wasted in repetitive work, he would initiate 
an adventure in production far surpassing all that 
Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot never forgot his experience at a labor meet- 
ing which he was addressing. _He spoke of the 
‘Soy of work.” His remark was met with an out- 
burst of derision. He often spoke of it afterward 
with appreciation. It gave him an insight into dull, 
unrelieved toil, that he added to his philosophy. 
Mr. Ford never says a word, or does he, about the 
worker’s hunger and right to a chance to show his 
creative ability in his work? 


Note 


We are indebted to Channing Pollock, who says 
he found what he wanted in a dictionary. He isa 
literary man, and in due time he reached the break- 
ing-point from hearing of the popularity of literary 
work with a “punch.” “Punch,” said the book, ‘an 
instrument for making an impression on a metallic 
surface.” We shall give the dignity of editorial men- 
tion to anyone who will do as well, with or without 
a dictionary, for the word “pep.” 


Do Bankers Seek a United States of Europe? 


Their evangel of economic freedom, and the flag of European Union 


HE INHABITABLE TERRITORY in 

Hurope is not much larger than that in 
the United States. If one country, Russia, 
is excluded, Europe is very much smaller 
than the United States. There is no coun- 
try in Hurope, with the exception of Russia, 
as large as the State of Texas. Only three 
others are as large as California, while 
most of them are smaller than the State of 
Georgia—many much smaller. Further- 
more, there are only six States with as 
many as 20,000,000 inhabitants each, and 
only two with as many as 50,000,000. Most 
Huropean countries have a smaller popula- 
tion than the State of New York, and 
altogether there are far fewer countries 
in Kurope than there are States in the 
United States. It is also worthy of note 
that they have just as many economic and 
commercial interests in common as the 
various States in the American Union. 
For example, all central Europe has need 
of certain Mediterranean, Baltic, and 
North Sea ports; a large number of coun- 
tries take advantage of three or four great 
rivers; and there is just as much need of 
transferring tobaco, cotton, iron, coal, and 
wheat from one part of Europe to another 
as there is from one State in America to 
another. All this means that most of the 
four hundred and fifty-five million people 
in Hurope would be greatly benefited if 


the thirty different countries could be 


joined into the United States of Europe. 
Think what a material improvement 
that would bring about! First, it would 
make possible a tremendous reduction in 
the size of the standing armies. It would 
also do away with tens of thousands of 
custom officials, as well as the heating, 
lighting, and upkeep of custom houses. 
It would greatly reduce the number of 
highly paid consular and diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, and put an end to the vast 
sums paid by many European governments 
for propaganda. The cultural, spiritual, 
and moral gains would be still greater. 


YET, BECAUSE OF dynastic aspira- 
tions, mischievous nationalism, evil tradi- 
tions, and the economic interests of certain 
small but powerful groups, this unity has 
never been attained or even approached. 


And eyen at the present moment, in spite. 


of the lessons of the war, overwhelming 
war debts, the extreme poverty of certain 
countries, the utterly unnecessary suffer- 
ing of millions of innocent members of 
-racial minority groups, in spite also of the 
League of Nations, and many international 
movements for peace and good will, we 
have just seen an almost frenzied tendency 
on the part of many states to make war 
treaties with other states; so that Europe 
is onee more being divided up into hostile 
and bellicose blocks of armed powers. 
This is disheartening. 

Yet, on the other side, there have 
occurred several things recently which 
would seem to indicate that certain 
Huropean countries are trying to draw 
together. 

For example, not long ago there was 
held in Vienna the first All-Huropean Con- 
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gress in history, at which representatives 
of twenty-seven countries were present. 
The meeting hall was decorated with the 
pictures of a great Italian, two illustrious 
Frenchmen, two Germans of genius, and a 
famous Chech teacher and: thinker. Dur- 
ing the first session, the flag of the future 
European Union was unfurled—a _ red 
cross upon a golden sun against a blue 
background. 

Herr Seipel, who has just become Prime 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


‘COMES AGAIN, BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


Dr. Adolf Lorenz of Berlin is among his Ameri- 
can friends once more, who will give heartsome 
hospitality to him, remembering how he has 
healed the deformities of many children by his 
“bloodless surgery,’—an art in which he has 
won renown and gratitude like that of a 
spiritual healer, and a practice not to be 
gainsaid in respect of either science or religion 


Minister of Austria, was the first speaker, 
and among other things he declared, “We 
must all learn to speak European, which 
means that we must also learn to think 
in Kuropean.” 

A German delegate, Paul Lébe, Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Parliament, expressed 
the opinion that the occasion would mark 
an epoch in history. “The period of hatred 
is over,” he said, ‘and Pan-Europeans 
must now start their great work.” 

At one meeting, a telegram from M. 
Briand was read, in which he instructed 
the French minister at Vienna to attend 
the meetings of the Congress; and a little 
later the German ex-Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, 
made a passionate appeal for German and 
French co-operation. “Two great nations 
which have given so much to the world,” 
he said, “must attain their own national 


aims in an all-inclusive European unity, 
so as to give to humanity what it craves— 
happiness, peace, and prosperity.” 

The purpose of the movement, according 
to its initiator, Count Coudenhove Kalergi, 
is compulsory arbitration, the abolition of 
tariff and traffic barriers, the abolition of 
the oppression of minorities, and the 
softening of national animosities. 

At the same time, there was held in 
Geneva an International Conference of the 
representatives of national associations of 
war victims, with delegates from France, 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Italy, Poland, Roumania, 
and Yugoslavia, representing more than 
3,000,000 ex-soldiers. 

The Conference was held under the 
chairmanship of a French and a German 
delegate, and among the things it decided 
to create was the International Federation 
of ex-Soldiers for the purpose of promo- 
ting friendly international relations and 
safeguarding world peace. 

At the end of the Conference, both the 
German and French delegation pledged 
themselves to maintain democratic institu- 
tions in their respective countries as a 
guarantee of peaceful co-operation and of 
continued and ever-growing international 
good will. 


THESE TWO EVENTS, however dra- 
matic and delightful they may be, are more 
or less platonic—they are not real politics. 
But a still more recent international act 
of much more practical significance seems 
to make the ideal of a United Europe 
something more than a dream—that is, 
the declaration made by a very large group 
of exceedingly influential and powerful 
bankers representing many different coun- 
tries. They actually go so far as to ad- 
vocate the doing away with tariff and 
traffic barriers. They say, among other 
things: “Too many states, in pursuit of 
false ideals of national interest, have im- 
periled their own welfare, and lost sight 
of the common interests of the world, by 
basing their commercial relations on the 
economic folly which treats all trading as 
a form of war.” The statement goes on 
to declare that there can be no recovery 
in Europe till politicians realize that trade 
is not war, but a process of exchange, and 
that the prosperity of neighbors is essen- 
tial to mutual welfare. 

“We wish to place on record,” they con- 
clude, “our conviction that the establish- 
ment of economic freedom is the best hope 
of restoring the commerce and the credit 
of the. world.” 

It is a cause of rejoicing and hope when 
the bankers begin to talk like preachers 
and missionaries. A huge banking trust 
in Europe might be a sort of super- 
economic tyrant, something like the old 
sinister Holy Alliance; but still let us hope 
for something better, and rejoice that very _ 
practical and powerful men from all coun- 
tries begin to talk of economic brotherhood. 


R, H. MarkKHAM. 
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HEN the Westminster divines of the 

seventeenth century formulated their 
doctrines in the “Shorter Catechism,” 
which was to be taught to children as a 
summary of the true faith, they also wrote 
a “Larger Catechism” useful for adult 
education. We may cast aside the doc- 
trinal part, but the ethical portion is still 
highly stimulating. Taking the Ten Com- 
mandments as the basis, the Catechism 
attempts to bring them up to date. The 


_ Puritans insisted on “putting teeth’ into 


the Commandments. They were not con- 
tent to ask what they meant long ago. 
They asked, What do they mean now? 
They were not content with a “Thou shalt 
not.” Each Commandment was first ex- 
pressed in positive terms. It represented 
a duty to be performed. The sin forbidden 
was anything which prevented the ful- 
fillment of the duty. They took the famil- 
iar Commandments—Thou shalt not steal; 
Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, and first stated the principle 
and then made the direct application to 


- modern conditions. 


“What is the Highth Commandment?’ 

“The Eighth Commandment is Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

“What are the duties required in the 
Highth Commandment?” 

“The duties required in the Highth Com- 
mandment are truth, faithfulness, and 
justice in contracts and commerce between 
man and man; rendering to every man his 
due; restitution of goods unlawfully de- 
tained from the right owners;-giving and 
lending freely according to our abilities 
and the necessities of others; moderation 
of our judgments, wills, and affections 
concerning worldly goods; a _ provident 
eare, and study to get, keep, use, and dis- 
pose those things which are necessary 
and convenient for the sustentation of our 
nature, and suitable to our condition.” 

The whole provident care of resources 
is a part, they thought, of the real moral 
background of the Commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Something more than 
that, they thought, was necessary. They 
thought it was necessary, if one was not 
to steal from others, that he should be 
self-respecting and self-supporting himself 
so far as possible. A man should have “a 
lawful calling, and diligence in it; frugal- 
ity ; avoiding unnecessary lawsuits ... or 
other like engagements.” And finally, he 
should “endeavour by all just and lawful 
means to procure, preserve, and further 
the wealth and outward estate of others, 
as well as [his] own.” 

He should have what we call the social 
mind, the co-operative spirit; he should 
know at least what is meant by the 
thought not only of wealth but of a com- 
monwealth. Then follow the sins that 
are forbidden in the Eighth Command- 


ment. What are the sins? They are all 


the things which we do that lower the 
outward estate and prevent our neighbor 


_from the development of that which is 
his own. 


“The sins forbidden in the Highth Com- 
_mandment, beside the neglect of the duties 


fraudulent dealing, 


_ SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


required, are theft; robbery, manstealing, 
and receiving any thing that is stolen; 
false weights and 
measures, removing landmarks.” If we 
read the history of the time, we know that 


that meant all the removal of landmarks, - 


by which the land of England was taken 
away from the workmen, taken away from 
the farmers, given to the great country 
squires,—all this “unfaithfulness, extor- 


tion, usury.” : 


Then they come to another burning ques- 
tion. All bribery, they insisted, was theft, 
all “vexatious law-suits, unjust inclosures 
and depopulations.” 'Then they come to 
the monopoly: all “ingrossing commodities 
to inhance the price, unlawful callings, 
and all other unjust or sinful ways of tak- 
ing or withholding from our neighbour 
what belongs to him, or of enriching our- 
selves.” Then they go a little deeper: all 
“inordinate prizing of worldly goods.” 
Then still a little further: all “distrustful 
and distracting cares and studies in get- 
ting, keeping, and using them; envying at 
the prosperity of others; as likewise idle- 
ness, prodigality, wasteful gaming; and 
all other ways whereby we do unduly prej- 
udice our own outward estate, and de- 
frauding ourselves of the due use and 
comfort of that estate which God hath 
given us.” 

The social philosophers of the Puritan 
party there go further, I think, than most 
of us have gone in the idea that in all 
this we are really defrauding ourselves 
when we are doing away with perfect 
justice and magnanimity in dealing with 
our neighbor. All this, said the Puritans 
at Westminster, is-a part of the Highth 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
And happy are those who realize what 
stealing in our day really means. 

Now that was two hundred and eighty 
years ago. I think we have come to a time 
in our moral development when we should 
do something of the same thing which 
those men at Westminster did and which 
our fathers here in New England soberly 
accepted, bringing to bear all the weight 
of a great moral tradition oh a command- 
ment which in its simplest form every- 
body accepts. We need again to put spirit 
into it, to put meaning into it, to ask 
ourselyes, What does it mean to steal? 

There is one thing which marks an ad- 
vance upon the thought of the seventeenth 
century. It is a new sense of the meaning 
of the word “value.” We say that steal- 
ing is the taking away from another that 
which is valuable. But what is value? 
It is only recently that people have at- 
tempted any analysis of the idea. The 


-ordinary man still thinks he knows what 


wealth is. How much is an article worth? 
You can measure the value in money. But 
how much is a dollar worth? How much 
is a German mark worth? What is the 
value of a French franc? That depends— 
yes, it depends on a great many things. 
Every German knows that there was a 
time when a man might have a billion 
marks to. his credit and yet be misera- 


bly poor. 
You can destroy the values of things 


; The Fighth Commandment: 4 Sermon 


without destroying the things themselves. 
There they are. Yesterday people desired 
them. Now nobody wants them. These 
ships the Government built during the 
War, what are they worth? Their value 
was destroyed the moment the War was 
over. There are stocks in the market. 
What are they worth? Their value 
changes from day to day. A great in- 
dustry is built up. Its value cannot be 
measured by the plant or the manufac- 
tured goods. There are imponderable ele- 
ments vaguely indicated by “good will’ 
that are capitalized. They are the things 
which make it successful as a going 
concern. ? 

People used to think that it was a very 
simple thing to convey wealth from one 
part of the world to another. All one had 
to do was to grab a lot of things and 
carry them to another place. Go back to 
your Plutarch, and read of the triumph 
of a great Roman, Paulus Admilius. Plu- 
tarch makes you see the scene just as the 
Romans at that time saw it. The con- 
queror came back from his victory over 
Macedonia and brought the wealth that 
once belonged to Macedonia and now be- 
longed to Rome. 

“First the victors opened a passage 
through the streets. Then came two hun- 
dred and fifty chariots with images, paint- 
ings, and statues. Then the richest and 
most beautiful of the Macedonian arms 
loaded on great wagons. After these wag- 
ons came three thousand men who carried 
the silver money in seven hundred and 
fifty vessels. Others brought golden gob- 
lets and cups of silver. With trumpets 
sounding went men who carried coined 
gold in vessels. There were seventy-seven 
of these bearers. Then followed gold plate 
adorned with precious stones, the work of 
great artists. Immediately after came the 
chariot of the King of Macedonia.” 

Now all that was perfectly simple to 
the Romans. Here was the wealth of 
Macedonia, and it was handed over to 


Rome. Macedonia was poorer, Rome was 
richer. The transaction was absurdly 
simple. 


Now compare that Roman triumph with 
the worried attitude of the people to-day 
who are trying to solve the puzzles of 
reparation, to see how the wealth of one 
country can be handed over to another; 
worried because they find that it cannot 
be done in that way, that the real wealth 
of nations and of individuals cannot be 
measured in things. And the reason of 
it is that we now realize that wealth is 
continually being created. It is created 
by human effort and human skill and 
human courage and endurance; it is 
created by people who are working with a 
motive. Take away that motive for effort. 
What becomes of the wealth that might 
have been created? It simply is not there; 
it is not there to divide, because you have 
destroyed the motive by which it is 
created. More and more people who are 
dealing realistically with the actual world 
are beginning to see that. After all, the 
great things are power, energy, skill, pa- 
tience, hope—those things which set peo- 
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ple to work and keep them working. You 
cannot live on past effort 

Now our world is coming to see this; 
people are coming to see it because they 
have the means of testing it. All the 
statistical knowledge of the world brings 
that new sense of values, and a sense that 
these values are inherent in the workman 
himself. We have a great city swept 
away by sudden disaster. It is strange to 
people with the old way of thinking why 
they are not glad simply to be helped. 
But the stricken communities say, We 
wish you would not talk so much about 
our earthquake or our hurricane, or any- 
thing of that kind. It is not so bad as 
you thought. Individuals suffered, but 
the community is still alive, and we want 
to go on with business as usual. Come 
and do business with us. We can help 
ourselves. Destroy that sense of civic 
pride and civic ambition, and you have 
done us a damage which all your beney- 
olence cannot make up for. It is not the 
earthquake that we fear: we fear that 
you will be afraid of earthquakes. 

Now that is what has come into modern 
life—a sense of those values which inhere 
in the persons, and the sense that the 
greatest evil that we can bring to any 
person is to steal from him his own in- 
eentive and his own hope and his own 
ambition. This makes the modern con- 
science more sensitive to transgressions of 
_the Highth Commandment. 

“Thou shalt not steal”—yes. Thou shalt 
not steal thy neighbor’s goods; thou shalt 
not steal his money. But more than that: 
thou shalt not steal his courage; thou 
shalt not steal his self-respect; thou shalt 


not steal away the ambition that makes - 


him stand upright; thou shalt not steal 
from him his hope for the future. And I 
believe that much that seems to us con- 
fusing in the ethical life of our day really 
comes from our new insight into realities. 
Why, it is just in this generation that 
people have had any sense at all of the 
sin of stealing from childhood. Children 
have been exploited and still are exploited 
by the business world. Now comes a new 
knowledge of how human beings develop, 
and what is necessary to their life. The 
child needs play, needs companionship, 
needs imagination, needs room to grow. 


REGISTERED 


THE REGISTER is a very 
fine paper. I am glad to 
know that the circulation 
has doubled the last three 


years. I wish every person 
who reads could read it for 
one year at least; then the 
majority would want to 
continue reading it. 


From a subscriber 
in Topeka, Kansas. 
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Woe to those who rob him of his rightful 
heritage of joy. They are taking away 
something which it will never be in their 
power to return. - 

And it is this sense of shame which 
comes to us when we come to see what 
we do to people whom we treat with cool 
contempt. They belong to some other 
class, or race, and we deny them the 
respect which is their right. We are rob- 
bing them of something very precious, and 


-we are robbing ourselves at the same time. 


Some of the finest social values are being 
destroyed. 
Suppose we have a clear sense of the 
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real values that belong to each individual. 
Suppose we recognize that each one must 
develop his own capacities and be faithful 
to his own ideals. Then we would not 
only seek “to preserve and further the 
wealth and outward estate of others as 
well as our own,” but we would seek in all 
ways to preserve and further the inner 
wealth and strength as well. This would 
be a part of elemental morality. We 
would pray, Save us from that hardness 
of heart and dullness of understanding 
that would lead us to rob our neigh- 
bors of those things which give value to 
their lives. 


A Student’s View 


I am in High School. I have to take 
Latin, English, Geometry, Physics, and 
French this year. I am on the baseball 
and football teams, and am doing some 
track work. 

My father and mother, like a good many 
others, seem to think that I ought to get 
good marks in everything, and, what is 
more, they expect me to be interested in 
all my studies. I try to be, but their 
reasons do not convince me. 

In the first place there is Latin. They 
tell me how important it is, and what 
wonderful writers Horace ‘and Cicero and 
Vergil were, and all that. 

Of course, I realize that the Latin auth- 
ors wrote good Latin, but I can’t see why 
I should be asked to read it, or to enjoy 
if if Tdo: 

I live in a town where there are a 
number of what I should eall intelligent 
people. Many of them are quite learned 
and even studious. Out of the whole popu- 
lation, however, I don’t know of one who 
ever reads any Latin for the fun of it. 
We have a public library, and the books 
that my parents and others take out to 
read are mostly love stories written in 
snappy up-to-date English. The grown 


people of our town spend twice as much: 


time reading cheap newspapers and mag- 
azines as they do anything else, and they 
are good sensible men and women, too. 
What gets me is that they should expect 
me to enjoy Latin, when they don’t enjoy 
it, and would rather go to the dentist 
than read a page of it any time. 

Young people naturally pattern after 
their elders. Well, if I should pattern 
after mine, I should hate Latin and Ge- 
ometry and English composition, and 
shouldn’t care a cent about Shakespeare 
or Milton or Chaucer. I should be crazy 
about football, as I am, and should go to 
all the games. 

So we have what I should describe as 
a rather peculiar situation. I like football 
and baseball and novels and magazines 
and movies and automobiles, just as my 
parents do; but they say that I ought not 
to like these things, and that I ought 
instead to be intensely interested in Latin 
Syntax, Ancient History, Medieval Eng- 
lish Classics, and advanced Algebra. 

What I’ want to know is this,—if they 
say one thing and live another, shouldn’t 
I go by what they do rather than what 
they say? IfI live in a town where people 
are all reading in the papers about boot- 


legging, murdering, and bridge parties, and 
in the magazines about politics and sex, 
radium and radio, and in the library books 
about improper love affairs and complexes, 
why should I go off in a corner and read 
Shakespeare? 

I want to make my parents a proposi- 
tion. When they organize their bridge 
club into a Shakespeare Club, I am willing 
and glad to become a member. I think 
I might enjoy it; and when they give up 
crossword puzzles and spend an equal 
amount of time on reading Cicero’s Catili- 
narian orations, which are just as hard, - 
but probably more sensible, I might help 
them out a little if they got stuck, and 
enjoy doing so, at that. And if the Men’s 
Club wants to have a meeting on the 
History of the Early Roman Empire in- 
stead of on whether to have a 3-tube or a 
6-tube set, why, I may begin to think His- 
tory is interesting, too. There is one thing. 
I admit, that my parents and a lot of 
other older people in town enjoy that they 
are willing to let us younger people enjoy 
too, and that is music. We have our 
violins and saxophones and flutes, and 
they like to have us jazz away. They 
can even stand serious things like hymn 
tunes and old-fashioned melodies. 

The whole trouble in our school work 
is either that our parents expect us to 
be a lot more high-brow than they care 
to be themselves, or else they just want 
us to grind away at anything whatever 
that is disagreeable, so that our minds 
will be properly ‘‘disciplined.” If the first 
case is true, I think they are asking a 
good deal more than they are likely to get. 
I am ambitious, but I don’t expect to be 
much better than my father and mother. 
They are pretty near my ideal of what 
people should be. 

If the second case is the true situation, 
why should mental discipline be limited 
to school children? I don’t see why older 
people shouldn’t continue to discipline 
their own minds. If their minds are too 
old to be disciplined, they must be pretty 
well along toward mental dotage. 

I think the strongest force in guiding 
and molding the young is undoubtedly ex- 
ample, and in an age when our own par- 
ents do not themselves use or enjoy the 
culture that they ask us to acquire in 
school, they should easily understand how. 
hard it is for us to become thoroughly 
convinced of its value. ; 

“PHIL O’CIPHER.” 


Paul Revere F rothingham 


Tributes to his life and work at funeral and memorial services 


UNERAL SERVICES for Rev. Paul 

Revere Frothingham, D.D., who died 
suddenly in Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
November 27, -were held the following 
Tuesday at Arlington Street Church of 
that city, where he had ministered for 
more than a quarter-century. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and long-time close 
friend of Dr. Frothingham’s, officiated, 
assisted by Dr. Francis G. Peabody and 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels, who has been 
Dr. Frothingham’s assistant for several 
years. Dr. Eliot spoke on the life and 
the work of the man whose ministry stood 
in direct and worthy spiritual succession 
to that of Channing. Distinguished 
clergymen of other fellowships were pres- 
ent. After the service at the church, there 
was a short service at Forest Hills ceme- 
tery, where the body was taken for 
cremation. 

- Honorary pallbearers’ were President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University ; 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, chairman of the 
Harvard University board of preachers; 
Judge Robert Grant, William Endicott, 
I. Tucker Burr, Russell Fessenden, and 
Rear-Admiral Francis T. Bowles, all of 
Arlington Street Church; and Oliver Pres- 
cott of New Bedford, Mass., where Dr. 
Frothingham formerly ministered. 
ushers were members of the Prudential 
Committee of the church: Charles B. 
Barnes, Bernard C. Weld, Courtenay 
Guild, Percy A. Atherton, Alexander 8. 
Porter, Dr. N. K. Wood, Henry B. Sawyer, 
William B. Nash, and Frederick T. Turner. 

Harvard University paid tribute to Dr. 
Frothingham in a memorial service at 
Appleton Chapel on Wednesday morning. 
Dr. Frothingham was a member of the 
Harvard Board of Preachers, having 
served in that capacity from 1899 to 1902, 
in 1909 and 1910, and continuously since 
1914. He was also an Overseer from 
1904 to 1910, and from 1918 to 1924. 
Professor Moore and Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, minister of King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, conducted the service, and Professor 
Moore gave the address. 

It was nearly a year ago—on December 
17, 1925—-that friends of Dr. Frothingham 
gathered in Arlington Street Church in 
recognition of his twenty-five years’ min- 
istry of that church. “On the same day 
that the memorial service was held at 
Harvard, there issued from the Beacon 
Press a brochure containing an account 
of that service, the addresses given on 
the oceasion, Dr. Frothingham’s sermon 
the previous Sunday, and facsimiles of 
the programs of the installation service 
in 1900 and of the 1925 anniversary 
service. 

Dr. Frothingham’s ministry of that 
church continued traditions that belong 
to Unitarians the world over. For Arling- 
tom Street Church is the successor of the 
Federal Street Chureh, Dr. Channing’s 
church, in the vestry of which a band of 
spiritual adventurers organized the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. And Dr. 
Frothingham’s abundant labors for liberal 
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religion have added to the treasury of 
Unitarian tradition. 

Dr. Frothingham was a_ native of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., where he was born 
July 6, 1864, of a family which has been 
prominent in the history of Massachusetts 
almost since the coming of Governor 
Winthrop to the Colony. Dr. Frothingham 
had a background of ministers, dating 
back to Elder William Brewster, who came 
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in the Mayflower. Dr. Frothingham had 
four Mayflower ancestors on both his 
father’s and his mother’s side, including 
Governor Bradford, Richard Warren, and 
John Howland. Dr. Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham, for thirty-five years pastor 
of the First Church, established in Boston 
by John Winthrop, was his grandfather, 
and his grandfather on his mother’s side 
was Rey. William P. Lunt, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Quincy, Mass. 

Rey. Octavius Brooks Frothingham, an 
uncle, was one of the leaders in the great 
controversy for a liberal religion. 

After his graduation from Harvard Uni- 


versity, he entered’ Harvard Divinity 
School in 1886, and before his graduation 
and ordination began preaching at Tiver- 
ton, R.I., in the Unitarian Chapel, in the 
summer of 1887. He continued at this 
post during the summer following his 
graduation and then, in October, 1889, was 
made assistant in New Bedford to Rey. 
William J. Potter of the First Congrega- 
tional Society. - » Se 

He was then only twenty-five years of 
age, but was so successful in that min- 
istry that in 1889 he succeeded to the 
pastorate of the New Bedford church. He 
not only won recognition as a preacher of 
power, but carried on extensive service 
to the poor people of New Bedford. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his ministry there, 
he was offered posts in Chicago, Ill., and 
Washington, D.C., but repeatedly declined 
them. 

In 1900 Dr. Frothingham, then a young 
man of thirty-six, became minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, succeeding Rev. 
John Cuckson. 

Dr. Frothingham was a trustee of THE 
CHRISTIAN Register. From 1918 to 1924 
he was. a trustee of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind and the Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind, president of 
the Massachusetts Cremation Society, and 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. : 

He also served as a_ vice-president 
of the ‘Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, a director of the Associated 
Charities and the Family Welfare Society, 
a member of the board of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, a director of the 
North End Union and of the South End 
Industrial School and other charitable 
organizations. 

In addition to his services as preacher 
and Overseer of Harvard; he was one of 
the leaders who helped bring about the 
union of the Andover Theological School 
and the Harvard Divinity School. 

Dr. Frothingham was the author of 
“William Ellery Channing: His messages 
from the Spirit,” “The Temple of Virtue,” 
“A Confusion of Tongues,” a collection of 
sermons, issued during the World War, 
“We Believe,” and “Edward Everett, Ora- 
tor and Statesman,” his last book, pub- 
lished in 1925. 


“He Made Doctrine to Shine as the Morning” 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


Tribute to Paul Revere Frothingham 
at the funeral service on November 30 


If it were possible for each and every 
one of us to utter in a single sentence 
the feelings which bound us to this man, 
then from our different points of view 
there would be added to the silent tribute 
of your presence the fitting words of honor 
and affection. We are joined here to- 
gether in a common sorrow and in grati- 
tude for the life and service of a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ; a man who, in 


his inheritances, in his character, in his 
way of looking at things and doing things, 
incarnated the good sense, the public 
spirit, the practical idealism of this com- 
munity. Always we have looked to him 
for sane counsel, interpretive and stimu- 
lating speech, and self-denying service. 
The man who deserves and achieves 
leadership in a community like ours is the 
man who is ahead of the rest of us, but 
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on the same highway, not a man going off 
on a side track. He is usually just one 
who can push through the limitations or 
prejudices that blind and obstruct the 
rest of us, one who can discern motives, 
interpret events, and organize results. Dr. 
Frothingham was that kind of leader. He 
could see clearly, think independently, 
imagine vividly, and will nobly. Mind, 
heart, and conscience were straightfor- 
ward. He trusted his fellow workers, and 
they trusted fim. He rang true in all 
the relations of life; and so his influence 
was deeply felt in the life of the univer- 
sity which he loved, in the higher activi- 
ties and ambitions of the city into which 
he was born, and in the widespreading 
activities of the fellowship of free 
churches to which he was loyally devoted. 
He had in eminent degree the kindly com- 
mon sense and the generous heart that 
Americans demand in their leaders. Hu- 
manity meant to him more than its differ- 
ences. He met us all on common ground, 
and his influence and intercourse with all 
sorts and conditions of men leveled up- 
wards and raised the grade of all who 
came in contact with him. He took life 
in a large way, and gave a wholesome 
energy to a great variety of good enter- 
prises. A clear understanding made him 
wise both in the affairs of this workaday 
world and in the things of the spirit. A 
devout heart gave him assurance of the 
reality of unseen allies. 

In this pulpit, like the prophets of old, 
he made doctrine to shine as the morning, 
and interpreted for us the deep parables 
of life and death. His was ng diluted 
Christianity, harmonious with popular 
prejudices or traditions. His sermons 
were fervent, forcible, well-reasoned, log- 
ically constructed, keyed to spiritual ends. 
' He had the complete courage of his own 
convictions, neither accepting old dogma 
for the sake of conformity nor advocating 
new ideas merely for love of novelty. He 
spoke with penetrating power to mind and 
conscience, heart and will; he spoke as 
one having authority, a power derived 
from character, far-reaching sympathies, 
experience, and insight. 

He was an ardent patriot, and walked 
before us in the practice of an intelligent 
and unselfish citizenship. He loved his 
native land, the traditions of New Eng- 
land, and all the good gifts of God to 
America. Yet his heart was filled with 
yearning for the great brotherhood of 
humanity and with trust in his fellow 
men and in the good purposes of the 
universe. 

We who were made glad by his friendship 
may rejoice to-day to remember the powers 
that grew with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength, the posts of use- 
fulness and honor met and filled with 
fidelity, the good causes sustained and 
guided with prompt and intelligent de- 
votion. In the maturity of his powers, 
his earthly career has been suddenly ar- 
rested; yet is the message to us still a 
message of abundant life. His very going 
may have power to waken jin our minds 
a deeper sense of the blessings we enjoy 
in a free land and a free church, and of 
the obligations of public-spirited service 
and private honor which rest upon us. 
May our mourning be turned into prayers 
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of gratitude for the life lived so long and 
so nobly with us, the life of good com- 
radeship and sincere and simple Christian 
faith. By our neighborly good will, our 
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trust in humankind, our manly reverence, 

may we prove ourselves not unworthy of 
his confidence and not unmoved by his~ 
teaching and example. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Behaviorism Criticized 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In your paper of November 4 you pub- 
lish Dr. Boynton’s answer to the question, 
“Is behaviorism a menace to religion?” 

It seems to me the answer evades the 
real issue, which is between a particular 
form of religion and a particular inter- 
pretation of human experience. 

The answer is, “If religion be identical 
with a set of intellectual beliefs,—in God, 
in the soul, in personal immortality,— 
behaviorism may seem, as the rankest ma- 
terialism, to menace it with destruction.” 
The menace is to be escaped by conceding 
that religion itself is consistent with this 
‘yankest form of materialism.” He re- 
assures us concerning the safety of reli- 
gion by saying,—‘‘It does not seem to me 
that behaviorism is, or can become, a 
menace to religion as I understand reli- 
gion; namely, as James defines it, ‘man’s 
total reaction to the universe.’ ” 

Behaviorism expresses the behaviorist’s 
total reaction to the universe, therefore it 
cannot be a menace to religion, which is 
only a man’s total reaction to the universe. 
It is thus in itself a form of religion. 

If this be true, then nothing conceivable 
by man, except possibly death, can menace 
religion, for nothing can destroy his total 
reaction to the universe. If he has any 
fears in regard to his loss of religion, he 
had better consult a doctor of medicine and 
not a doctor of divinity, as the one better 
able to preserve his total reaction to the 
universe and therefore his religion. 

Possibly Jesus and the greatest author- 
ities on religion would find the conception 
of religion here given to be painfully in- 
adequate. They might. prefer to maintain 
that religion is man’s total reaction to the 
God of the universe. A religion without 
God and without faith in the spiritual 
personality of man and his moral freedom 
and responsibility would seem very much 
like no religion at all. Such a system of 
thought might be a philosophy, but one 
that lacks the vital elements of a religion. 

When religion is stripped of all definite 
meaning by making it simply synonymous 
with whatever reaction to the universe is 
set up in a man, even irreligion and 
atheism and materialism and vice and 
crime might be deemed religion. For the 
fate of religion in that sense, most of us 
would have no concern. 

The real question to be answered is not 
whether behaviorism is a menace to man’s 


total reaction to the universe, which it~ 


obviously is not, but whether it is a menace 
to a form of religion that we cherish as a 
true interpretation of the universe and of 
the experience of mankind. “Is behavior- 
ism a menace to the religion of Christ 
which we accept as a moral idealism 
founded upon belief in God and the spir- 
itual nature of man?” 

I am not interested in preserving a man’s 


total reaction to the universe, but in mak- 


ing that reaction what, for lack of a better 
term, we call Christlike. Does behavior- 
ism help or hinder that? My own impres- 
sion is that it hinders. To learn that it is 
no menace to a man’s religion, conceived 
as his total reaction to the universe, is 
not valuable information to me. What I 
want to know is what kind of reaction to 
the universe it favors and inspires. I 
cannot believe that the “rankest material- 
ism” can fail to be a menace to any kind ™ 
of religion that by any fair use of language 
ean be described as Christian. Am I 
wrong? 
W. A. VRooMan. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Reality in Divinity Chapel 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It may be of some interest for your 
readers to know that a student organiza- 
tion has been formed in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, 
Calif., of which members of the faculty 
and others interested are also members. It 
is called the Theodore Parker Fellowship. 
Our purpose is to develop independent 
thinking, initiative, and the power of self- — 
‘expression. 

We had a series of discussions this year 
from which, in a rather remarkable way, 
something definite seems to have emerged. 
We considered the problem of the morning 
chapel services with a view to making 
them more real. The five persons who are 
to lead the services each morning of the — 
week determine together the program for | 
the week, leaving the details for each > 
respective individual. By such an arrange- ) 
ment we achieve a double purpose. We 
co-ordinate and diversify the services over 
a longer period, and we release the power | 
of religion in the individual to create its 
own form of expression, whereby the | 
reality of formal worship is more or less 
secured. 

In the first week of the experiment we 
had the following program. Monday, 
Bible Talk; Tuesday, Organ Recital; 
Wednesday, Reading; Thursday, Hymn 
Service; Friday, Meditation. In the sec- 
ond week we had a common thought for 
the week, “The Joy of Religion”; and on 
the successive mornings we had talks and © 
readings on the joy of reflective thinking, 
appreciation, the open road, and a reading 
from Browning. This week we take the 
Books of the Ages, representing An- 
cient Religion, Christianity, Science, En- 
lightened Religion, finishing up with a kind 
of symbolic service. So far as we can 
judge, the experiment is not ban 
success. 

We have decided to survey the cae 
ment of the School with a view to sté 
missionary enterprises of the gn 

e 


are best fitting to our position. 
helping the Unity Club of the 


j 


with two- 


ee 
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ning forums. And in Valejo, a neighbor- 


ing city of five thousand, we got in touch 
Unitarian families and are 
arranging a series of lectures, with dis- 
eussion to follow, on the fundamental 
problems of religion. 

To create and, foster a corporate spirit 
among the members, we started a type- 
written magazine (still unnamed!). Our 
social meetings, picnics, and musical actiy- 
ities (quartet singing) serve the same 


purpose. 


We found in ourselves and in the mem- 
bers of the faculty a loyal spirit of co- 


_ operation for our common purposes. 


Franois BarAzs, Chairman. 


Pacifie Unitarian School 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Theology of Crisis 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have just read, with the keenest in- 
terest, your editorial of November 11 en- 
titled “A Theological Sign.” Though your 
opportunity of treating such a great sub- 
ject is very limited in a little editorial, you 
have expressed the idea wonderfully 
clearly. You call it a “great new idea”; 
but to me it seems, rather, an old idea 
resurrected. 

The central point, or question, in this 
new idea is, as you state, Is religion the 
soul or the crisis of our culture? And the 
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answer by the preachers of this new idea 
is emphatic, Religion means the crisis, the 
doom of our culture. 

Your own estimate of the ndveunens of 
this idea I like to repeat: “Occasionally,” 
you say, “we remark among the liberated 
a temperament that speaks like this, but 
we always come to a place where we detect 
a psychological, not to say something 
resembling a pathological condition that 
largely explains the abnormal character 
of the phenomenon ...*for it belongs 
peculiarly to spiritually sensitive persons 
to grow impatient with the world’s coarse 
Way and to rack their fine souls into a 
state of despair. Get their feet on the 
earth!” Unbalanced, in other words. 

You do not like the idea of religion set- 
ting man apart from man. You believe 
that true religion should be the soul of 
culture and civilization as it exists, and 
that, if anything is wrong with that cul- 
ture, religion as a friendly coworker must 
try to lead that culture to higher ideals 
and more sublime channels. ‘ 

But is it not this attempt by the church 
to reconcile all worldly activities with the 
teachings of Jesus which has taken the 
soul out of Christianity? For instance, it 
is now generally accepted that a man be 
a Christian and be.engaged in the selling 
of land for profit. It is generally accepted 
that a man may be wealthy and still be 
a follower of Jesus. The excuse for thus 
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living and acting in direct contradiction 
of simple religious precepts we see, for 
example, illustrated in the life of J ohn D. 
Rockefeller. His questionable means of 
gaining his wealth are fully justified ‘in 
the great good he is working with this 
wealth, which he considers “held in trust’ 
for the good of mankind. 

We say further that this new “crisis” 
idea “is a theology of frustration, a scheme 
of release from a futile career which its 
possessor would make into a blessing of 
God.” Of the “practical” religionist you 
say, “The anniversary of St. Francis re- 


‘minds us how hard it is to be a saint in 


the whole world. It is not only a less 
picturesque and emotional, but also a more 
businesslike and laborious calling. But 
less holy?’ The last sentence is indeed a 
question. 

The two ideas (the religious man mixing 
with the world and quietly boring from 
within, or the religious man as one torn, 
discordant) are rich in material for debate. 

If, as you predict, the advocates of this 
new idea are about to launch an offensive, 
it will be very interesting. If they should 
be victorious, and their victory, as you say, 
“spell at last the catastrophe of humanity’s 
high and hazardous emprise,” it is to be 
hoped that something more sublime and 
divine will rise from the ruins. 

V. BERNHARD, 

Houston, TpxAs. 


A New Vitality in Philosophy 


One listens to the doctors and notes enlivened 


HILOSOPHY HAS COME ALIVE. 

Byerywhere are evidences of a resur- 
rection of dialectic. There are those who 
declare that metaphysics never died, but 
only lay dormant, and, accordingly, has 
only recently had a new birth. Whatever 
the case may be, it is evident to those 
who observe at all and, especially, to 
those who attended the recent sessions 


‘in Cambridge, Mass., that there is a new 


vitality in wrestling with the ultimate 
problems that confront the human mind. 

This renaissance began about two years 
ago with the publication of Count 
Keyserling’s “Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
pher,” Whitehead’s “Science and the 
Modern World,” and Oswald Spengler’s 
‘Decline of the Western World.” These 
were three significant events, not because 
of their value as restatements of recent 
gains, but as indications of an unprece- 
dented interest in the subject. 

Of course it will be said by some that 


no such optimistic conclusions are war- 


ranted,—that the public want only pun- 
gent outlines and spicy reviews. The list- 


ener-in at this convention had evidence 


to the contrary. One heard a good deal 
aed “relativity,” “value judgment,” 
evolution,” “essence and exist- 
e,” and the “theory of probability.” 
1e one outstanding impression one car- 

away with him from this assembly 


ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


of the “high-brows” of the world was the 
universal awakening of the race to an 
unbelievable potency in dealing with the 
mystery in which we live and move and 
have our being. These men were not 
separated by great gulfs from their con- 
stituencies. Mgr. Croce is a Senator of 
the Kingdom of Italy. And in one way 
or another one knew that the movements 
of the people were being expressed by 
the various participants. 

So unlike other occasions under simi- 
lar auspices was this conclave of intel- 
lectuals that one hardly knew what to 
make of it. The familiar methods of 
reporting by covering the sections and 
the general meetings do not apply. Here 
was one of the most brilliant assemblages, 
with papers by Weyl of Zurich, Bauch 
of Jena, Schiller and Russell of Oxford 
and Bristol, Leyy-Bruhl and Gilson of the 
Sorbonne, Laird of Aberdeen, Croce of 
Naples, Hans Driesch of Leipzig, Hoernle 
of Witwaterstrand, Geiger of Gottingen, 
Yamada of Tokyo, Radhakrishna of Cal- 
cutta, Albereni of Buenos Aires, and Vor- 
ovka of Prague, not to mention Lutoslawski 
of Vinal Poland and Ivanowsky of Russia. 
To this list we should by all means add 
our own Americans: Whitehead, Riley, 
Thilly, Dewey, Hocking, Sheffer, Pound, 
Urban, Leighton, Brightman, Boodin, 
Ryan, Overstreet, Shorley, and Calkins 


“speculative imagination” 


(the last the only woman on the schedule). 
But it is as personalities, and not as 
philosophers, that we remember them. 
Whether philosophers had suddenly re- 
lapsed into real men for the time being, 
or whether men attempting to become 
philosophers had retained a strong strain 
of the original, one could not make up 
his mind; but of one thing he was certain, 
—that this was something new under the 
sun. .Here were philosophers in undress, 
but men with hearts which functioned. 
The whole affair was animated and full 
of humor, Mencken, the anti-academicians, 
and popular opinion notwithstanding. All 
through the addresses ran such witty re- 
marks as that made by Radhakrishna, the 
tall, brown, thin, wiry-looking, beturbaned 
Indian, who declared that he believed 
“every sinner has a future even as every 
saint has had a past.” And, instead of 
logic-chopping and system-spinning, we be- 
held real men and women meeting with 
their whole beings the total issues of 
their existence. At last, philosophy had 
returned full-cycle, and the’ spirit of 
Socrates was again triumphant. Plato and 
Aristotle were outmoded by their master. 
Some of us might have missed the in- 
imitable flashes of genius like that of 
William James or failed to note such 
consummate acumen as that of a James 
Ward; but here were no heavy, slow- 
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moving bunglers, as we who heard the 
set-to between Schiller and Lutoslawski 
will testify, Here were, indeed, thrusts 
that were light, swift, well-directed and 
deft as any medieval knight's, New 
ground may have been won and old areas 
re-explored ; but, surely, a new temper had 
pervaded the fleld, Able men stood up 
and stoutly contended for the meaning of 
things. As the data of philosophy had 
become more commonplace and inclusive, 
the method was becoming more adequate, 
The fact is that nearly every speaker had 
broken with the classic order of handling 


ee ae 


his probloms and was experimenting with + 


other technique, more concerned with 
methodology than with matter, 

Vor most part, these original gestures 
wore quite effective, Tnstead of simply 
Investigating nature as the sclontist does, 
Professor Russell insists that we must 
confront the world with what he calls 
“demands,” to which we are to be loyal, 
only moditylng them according to the 
facts discovered in experience, Reality 
he Ukened to the potter's wheel, which 
shapes us; it is our demands which hold 
us to it, Like John Dewey, his counsel 
was that we be bold, The Rnglishman, a 
little, dry-looking person, Dewey, a tall, 
awkward-looking, thick-volced person who 
stumbled through his performance, were 
equally reassuring, Both put in a strong 
plea for renascent vigor tn the practice 
of the cratt, asserting that a man must 
think, be it never so clumsily, and that 
any philosophy is better than no phib 
osophy, We were told that the greatest 
noed of American culture is an awakened 
faith in the value of speculative tmagina- 
tion, Truly, the entive gathering was dis- 
tinctively contemporaryyethe voice of the 
twentieth century become articulate-amen 
to mateh thely milieu, 

Liberals were they, every one, Not pro 
toplasmic, but structural, liberals, Lib» 
orals who would rebuke the type that is 
so familiar these days, that is a carp 
follower of science and the latest phib 
osophy ; liberals who could come together 
for a symposium on present tendenctes 
in different countries and eater inte mie 
tual understanding and conceive the baste 
unity ef our rational processes, even be 
tween the Orient and Occident, What an 
impressive spectacle was this! Rach race 
attacked the enigma from its own pesition 
and in the spokesman's own way, strike 
ing down anywhere, AN arrived at an 
essential harmony ef view, One heard 
ot the tragle figure af Unamene ia Spain 
strugsting for toner fatiithment, ef the 
maya, “hou art thou,” and the person 
alism of Borden Parker Bowne chaiing 
that the real is mental But as ene fob 
lowed these divergent gentlemen setting 
forth the philosophies af thele country 
men, he had borne ta upon hina that, after 
all, philosophy is net a means af sek 
expression or an tastrament whereby the 
immemorial chaos may be reduced te an 
intelligible order; its teve function 
cosmic, ‘The role af philesephy is te 
the bridge between fact and vatae> 
master gesture whereby Destiny 
deals with the immediate reatity;: the gaat 
effort of the universe te achieve 
mensuration;s the ane vast, 
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vey which provides the material for the 
sovereign strategy of the imminent drive 
against the all-too-apparent drift. By 
these various schools, a liaison technique 
was being established through which the 
point-to-point tension was being relieved, 
not by being drained off, but by raising 
it to a higher level, that shall include mere 
nearly the whole order ef points. 

In a word, philosophy has given a good 
account of itself. Henceforth, no apele- 
getics are required. The barriers are 
down; every man has become his own 
philosopher, to rethink his polities, his 
ethics, and his religion for himself, 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Author of “The ~~ and Character ef the 
idie™ 


ut 


One Cause of the Ignorance of 
the Bible 


One important cause of the widespread 
ignorance ef the Bible which we see 
around us, and which is so much te be 
deplored, is to be found im the unintelligent 
methods of Bible study which so widely 
prevail, methods which are net ealy arm 
tiquated, but radically false and mislead 
ing. One of our American Rumerists Ras 
said: “It is better not te Knew so mack 
than to Know se many things that are net 
sa.” This applies te much so-called Krew 
edge of the Bible; the mere one has of it 
the more ignerant he is—and helplesshy 
ignorant—because his eyes are seaked 
against the terath, 

‘To be rightly andersteed, the Bible mast 
be studied comprehensively, each part as 
related to its setting and te the whele: 
and any one whoa, ignering this principle, 
studies it only by bits and fragments cat 
ot from their connections, as is s@ com 
mon, CAR edtaha, ha the very nature ef the 
ease, onty imperfect and disterted views 
of the book as a whele 

He whe studies the Bille only te tnd 
texts to prove er disprove: Re whe studies 
the Rible to read inte i what is ie Dis 
mind, and eat af it what he dees 
Come? Re who Stadies the Bible wader 
bias of an infaltidility theory 
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The aspiration expressed in “The Cheir 
Invisible* is unselfish, without any striv- 
ing for er hope of personal reward. Its 
heaven is to be found im. the immortality 


of influence going on through the immer — 
tality of the human race. Yet, hewerer — 


long that inflvence may endure, it will 


some day end, for there cam be ne “race 
immortality.” 1 


By the continuation of the same pre 
cesses by which the solar system was © 


Some Astronomers predict that the plamets 


Notice this picture frem the standpeiat 
ef “pure materislisn,”— 

“Phe energies of the solar system Shall 
deeay, The glory ef the sum will be 
dimmed. The earth will be tideless and 
imert. Man will ge dewn inte the 
All his theughts will perish Imperish- 
able moments, inmertal deeds, death Rself 


to make it care fer similar ideal.” 

New, s@ far as we are alle ft concelre, 
it is either that result, whem the collapse 
ef wertds Dall come, er else there ik ex 
Shall be Geveleped s whieh, in 


something, 
dependent ef what we call the material 
shall survive and carte ever inte ameter 
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Literary Hi-jacking 


The fruits of civilization are not all good. Of late, a new form of literary piracy has come into 
use. With the filming of certain famous novels, the practice has developed of publishing these 
works of genius as adapted to use on the silver screen. Some hack writer is employed to make a 
version of the story, not as originally written, but in its revision for the movies. 
distorted and desiccated version of the original. Yet it is published under the same title, with nothing to in- 


ud 
© 


The result is often a 


dicate the process to which it has been subjected. Jane Eyre, The Scarlet Letter, La Vie de Bohéme, among 


others, have been thus treated. The procedure is reprehensible. It is a form of literary hi-jacking. 


The Essence of Emerson 
THe Heart oF EMERSON’S JOURNALS. Edited 
by Btiss Perry. Besten: Houghion Mifftin 

Company. $3.00. 

When, almost twenty years ago, the 
journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
“given to the world, their appearance was 
rightly hailed as a literary event of 
paramount importance. Not for years had 
a work so valuable achieved publication. 
For here was the quarry whence came 
the granite sentences of the famous essays. 
In their pages were contained the thoughts 
ef our Yankee Plato, as first they came 
to his mind, before they were worked over 
into shape for publication. Emerson hin- 
self called them his “Savings Bank.” “I 
grow richer,” he said, “because I have 
somewhere to deposit my earnings; and 
fractions are worth more to me because 
corresponding fractions are waiting here 
that shall be made integers by their ad- 
dition.” Setting down occasional im- 
pressions as they came to him, briefly or 
at length as he happened to be moved, 
writing out his thoughts rather than daily 
events, the accumulated result proved ex- 
eeedingly valuable; not more for the 
yarious opinions expressed, the truths that 
thus found utterance, than because, in 
these successive volumes, even more than 
in his published works, the reader was 
enabled to behold the mental processes of 
the Concord sage in actual operation, thus 
being brought into closer touch with his 
wnique personality than had previously 
been possible. But the journals were 
originally published in ten volumes. For 
the average reader, their material bulk was 
a formidable obstacle to close acquaintance. 
Hence, to the reading public in general, 
they remained practically unknown, Now, 
at length, this difficulty has been removed. 
The journals in concentrated form have 
been made accessible in a single volume. 
The task of editing them, of culling from 
their contents passages of permanent in- 
been undertaken by Prof, Bliss 


is a contribution to American 
lasting value. For in these three 
pages, in all its rugged sim- 


of the Emersonian gospel. The 
of course, has its faults, chiefly 


EMERSON 


of them omitted. For example, to the 
reviewer, one of the most telling and char- 
acteristic bits in the entire work is Emer- 
son’s searching comment on a Sunday morn- 
ing service in the Concord church in 18388: 
“At church I saw that beautiful child, 
and my fine, natural, manly neighbor, who 
bere the bread and wine to the com- 
municants with so Clear an eye and excel- 
lent face and manners. That was all I 
saw that looked like God at chureh to-day.” 
For this, and a few other significant 
passages, one looks in vain. But, on the 
whole, the choice exercised has been dis- 
eriminating and sound. Scattered through 
these pages, the reader will find a throng 
of Emerson's reactions to many contem- 
porary events and persons, pen-portraits 
ef his contemporaries, Carlyle, Words- 
worth, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Webster, Edward Everett; 
as well as a vivid picture of life in a New 
England town like Concord through the 
middle years of the nineteenth century. 
Here, too, are the original sentences, out 
ef which, in course of time, many of the 
poems and essays grew. The former are 
particularly interesting. You can actually 
see Fach and All, The Humble Bee, May 
Day, and Deys in the actual process of 
ereation. This is material of genuine 
value, especially if, as many are inclined 
te believe, Emerson, in reality, was less 
seer than poet. His claim to lasting 
greatness rests not so much upon his 
essays as upon his verse. 

Yet for more than these reasons is this 
digest of the famous journals welcome at 
the present time. In this age of shallow 
and muddled thought, when in men’s minds 
so much confusion exists that exact think- 
ing and clear ideals are almost as if they 
had failed to exist, it is worth while to 
have published this reflection of the inner 


A. R. H. 


life of a man the dominant elements of 
whose character were serene optimism, 
tranquil self-confidence, an undimmed 
clarity of spiritual insight, steadfast 
loyalty to lofty moral standards, and in- 
domitable faith. A time like this urgently 
needs more of the Emersonian point of 
view. Earnestly to be desired is the 
spread of just such a spirit as this work 
contains. That a multitude of Americans 
may “lead, learn, and inwardly digest” 
its contents is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. Certainly, for none of us, 
the time spent in its perusal will to any 
extent be wasted. A.B. H. 


Jesus’ Bible 

JesuS AND His Bisie. By George Holley 
Gilbert. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Just now, a good many people claim to 
be specially faithful disciples of Jesus by 
their acceptance of the Old Testament as 
verbally inspired and authoritative. With 
accomplished critical method and con- 
vincing argumentation, Dr. Gilbert exam- 
ines this use made of the Old Testament 
and the attitude assumed toward it in 
successive strata of the documents that 
make the New Testament. By examining, 
first, all the Logia passages and Mark’s 
Gospel, subsequently, the unique materials 
of Matthew and Luke, and third, the 
Fourth Gospel, he is able to define the 
use made of the Old Bible by the Jesus 
of history, and the increasing departures 
from that attitude in later accounts of his 
utterances. In the final stage of this devel- 
opment, the Fourth Gospel, we find the 
author ascribing to Jesus his own estimate 
and use of the Old Testament. It is 
suecessfully shown that this final rep- 
resentation of Jesus in relation to his 
Bible, as well as the approximations to it 
in what is the Matthean and Lucan ad- 
‘dition to the implications of the earliest 
sourees, cannot be accepted as historical. 

We therefore revert to these earlier 
sources, the Logia passages and Mark, and 
discover the interesting fact that the use 
made of the Old Testament by Jesus, “at 
least in its main features and important 
results, is in harmony with modern 
scholarship.” To express this result dif- 
ferently : “The Church has as yet made no 
very close approximation to Jesus’ esti- 
mate or use of sacred writings. The mod- 
ern scientific movement in Bible study has 
produced results more nearly in line with 
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the thought of Jesus than any results 
hitherto achieved.” : 

In making this book known to possible 
readers, it is sufficient to extricate from the 
full discussion this main outcome of the 
investigation. This result is obviously of 
great importance in the discussions of our 
day and place. It need only be said fur- 
ther that the reading of this lucid and 


accurate little book educates the reader - 


into the methods of criticism and into a 
more intimate knowledge of the contents 
of the Gospels. No minister should fail 
to read it. FA. ©, 


Refreshing Pioneer Tale 


TRAIL MAKHRS OF THE MIDDLH Borpur. By 
Hamlin Garland. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. : 

“Oliver Optic” has come to life again. 
In the first part of Mr. Garland’s book, 
Richard Graham, the good old traditional 
New England farm boy, starts life in 
rigorous simplicity, is blessed by the train- 
ing of God-fearing parents, leaves for the 
great city of Boston, makes his way, is 
caught by the Western fever, and goes to 
Wisconsin in the pioneering days of the 
750s. The whole Graham family carry on 
their struggles through all possible diffi- 
culties, and then, true to type, pull up 
stakes for Minnesota. In a society where 
all the men are brave and hard-working, 
and all the women virtuous and patient, 
young Graham faces Indians, wolves, 
lumbering hardships, log-driving perils 
that toughen fiber, and finally establishes 
himself as a farmer, with one of the color- 
ful and interesting Scotch McLanes for his 
helpmeet. All is wholesome, refreshing, 
with vividly drawn character types, and 
all is evidently based on first-hand knowl- 
edge of one of the most important phases 
of life in our history—the frontier days 
in the Middle West. It is a life, too, for 
which the author shows moving reverence 
and gratitude. In the second part, the 
Civil War is on, and Richard makes the 
great decision, so that through his eyes 
you see the rise of his friend Grant, and 
by reconnoitering with him as a scout you 
trace the Vicksburg campaign in detail. 
Three groups will like the book: first, 
boys; next, all who remember their boy- 
hood; lastly, all who are tired of the 
morbid and decadent and psychoanalytical 
and who will rejoice at a book that. is 
refreshing and fortifying to the soundness 
of life. These three groups make a good 
many people, so that Mr. Garland’s latest 
volume ought to circulate well. W.R. 


Poor 


THp Beauty or StrenctH. By Rev. Henry 


Howard. New York: George H. Dordn Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

These are talks to boys and girls. They 
bear all the marks of the haste and care- 
lessness with which they were prepared. 
When the young people who heard them 
reach a more accurate knowledge than the 
preacher’s of the aspects of life which he 
has employed for his illustrations, the 
main themes are likely to be discredited. 
Ministers interested in brief sermons to 
young people will find no help in these 
pages. W.F.@, 


The Christian Register 


Timely 

INTERMEDIATE MpTHop 
ScHOoL. By Frank M. McKibben. 
Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

This is another of the volsioue educa- 
tion texts which the Abingdon Press is 
issuing from time to time. Mr. McKibben 
is one of our foremost religious educators, 
having carried on a fine work in South 
Bend, Ind., for several years. He is a 
valued member of the Religious Education 
Association and a frequent contributor to 
its publications. He has brought the 
wealth of his experience to the making 
of this book, which goes very thoroughly 
into the problems of this particular divi- 
sion of church-school work. ‘The author 
is acquainted with modern trends of reli- 
gious education, and recognizes the ne- 
cessity of meeting the child where he is and 


IN THE CHURCH 
New York: 


building his character by making experi- | 


ence the background of his instruction. It 
may not be out of place for us to say that 
the division of the church-school year-into 
primary, junior, intermediate, and senior 
which this series follows was first pro- 
posed by our own Dr. William I. Lawrance. 
The book is worthy of a place in every 
chureh-school library. ELF. 


Original 

FrRoM THE BOOK OF BXTHNUATIONS. By 
Edmund Vance Cooke. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 

A collection of verses on an original 
theme. Mr. Cooke takes various Scriptural 
characters whom the Bible presents in an 
unfavorable light, and seeks to set forth 
the other side of their stories. With 
cleverness and imagination, Vashti, An- 
anias, the wife of Job, Judas,, Pilate, 
Noah, and many others, including Jezebel 
and the serpent in Eden, are made to 
reveal their redeeming traits. What these 
rhymes lack in poetry, they more than 
make up in wit and human sympathy. In 
all of them, there is enough truth to make 
this book exceedingly good reading of 
its kind. A.B. Hy 


Another War Romance 


TREADING THH WINDEPEESS, By Ralph Con- 
nor. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

With his usual brilliance and fluency, 
the author of The Sky Pilot threads the 
maze of the war period with a charming 
romance. If this work of fiction may be 
taken as a true picture of modern youth, 
it is most encouraging. The characters 
are mostly young, just at the age to be 
made or broken by war. If there is any 
glaring fault in the book, it is its fault- 
lessness. These sterling young men and 
women reach the right conclusion a bit 
too surely and swiftly. But virtue is so 
seldom at fault in either life or fiction 
that its presence here, vital, fresh, and 
winsome, is an ocean breeze after a sultry 
day in August. The scene is laid in the 
southeastern coast of Nova Scotia, where 
the hero meets by accident a party. of New 
York society young people summering 
there. The inevitable attachments are 
formed. The war breaks out. There are 
heart-rending tragedies. The various char- 
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acters are tested in the crucible. Only | 
the worthy survive. The hero is sure to ~ 
eapture the ‘magination of any right- — 
minded youth. L. V. B. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE FRIENDLY YEAR. By Henry van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Brief selections from the prose and 
verse of Dr. Van Dyke, arranged for every 
day in the year by George Sidney Webster. 
First published in 1900, this is the third 
edition, revised and brought up to date 
by the introduction of many passages 
from Dr. Van Dyke’s later writings. The 
selection has been made with care and 
judgment, the result being a volume cer- 
tain to bring delight and inspiration to 
multitudes of readers. 


Famous ENGLISH BOOKS AND THRIR STORIES. 
Told by Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.00. 


This book is made up of chapters se-- 
lected from the author’s larger work, 
English Literature through the Ages. ‘To- 
gether, they constitute a bird’s-eye view 


' of British letters from Beowulf to Tenny- 


son. All in all, they are exceedingly well 
done. Miss Cruse’s method is to lay stress 
upon the human element in all great writ- 


_ing. Selecting the notable prose and verse 
.of each period, she describes the circum- 


stances incidental to their composition, 
giving particular attention to their place 
in the life-story of their respective authors. 
Thus she presents each work, not in a 
dry-as-dust manner, but against a back- 
ground of human life. Her work shows 
careful research, as well as an admirable 
judgment in selection. One question alone 
suggests itself. Why from this array of 
giants was Jane Austen omitted? A good 
book to give to young people. A. B, i, 


VARIETIES OF ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCH. 
BD. Leigh Mudge. 
Company. $1.75. ‘ 

Dr. Mudge, who is on the editorial board 
of the Sunday-school publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has written a 
book founded on the recollections of their 
adolescent period by one hundred college 
women. Rather dull reading as compared 
to Dr. Mudge’s books on psychology. May 
prove useful to teachers of adolescents. 


By 
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Tum BHAUTIFUL CHILDHOOD. By EF. Frances 
Boulting. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.00. 

This is an imaginative, well-written 
story of the boyhood of Jesus, told for 
young people. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated, and has two line maps of 
the places named in the text. The cus- 
tomary legends about the birth in Beth- 
lehem are followed; nevertheless, an 
interesting and informing book. E. F, 


Tun WIrn or Siz IsAac HARMAN. By H. @. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan Oo. $2.50. 

A reissue of one of the best of the pre- 
war novels of the indefatigable Wells. 
Thoroughly characteristic of its author, it 
is well worth reading again. If you have 
not made its acquaintance, you have now — 
an excellent opportunity to do so. 


Pat’s Give-Away Christmas 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Where’s Pat?” Roger erupted into the 
upstairs living room where his mother and 
Kathy were wrapping things and poring 
over Christmas lists. 

. Mrs. Mapleton reflected briefly. “I 
_ heard Patricia come in after school; didn’t 
you, Kathy?” E j 

“My sleuthing instinct” (Kathy’s gold- 
brown eyes crinkled in a smile) “combined 
with acute hearing, Roger, assure me that 
your sister went directly to the pantry and 
Nona’s last batch of doughnuts. Since 
then—though it hadn’t occurred to me— 
the house has been still as clams.” 

“She’s probably curled up in the den 
reading her newest ‘Anne’ book,” sighed 
Mrs. Mapleton, “with never a thought 
about practicing. Hunt her up and re- 
mind her, Roger.” 

Pat was neither downstairs nor in her 
pretty rose-and-ivory room. So Roger, his 
hunting instinct thoroughly aroused, 
paused on the stairs and lifted up his voice 
in a compelling bawl: “Pa-at!” When 
the echoes died away, a reluctant, cool 
voice floated below: ‘“‘Well, what?” 

“She’s in the attic!’ exclaimed Kathy. 
“That can’t mean dressing up, for she’s 
alone. Then she must be engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits.” 

Whereupon mother and daughter paused 
to laugh immoderately. 

_ “Probably a holiday play to be produced 
by the Secret Six,’ guessed her mother, 
frowning over the list of Christmas dinner 
guests. 

“T suppose there’s no escaping Great- 
aunt Deborah?” inquired Kathy hopefully. 

_ “She’s so deaf I’m hoarse for a week after 
her visits. Besides, she and Uncle Clem 
quarrel at sight, and aren’t on speaking 
terms by the time they leave.” Kathy 
giggled reminiscently. ‘‘Not that they 
don’t enjoy it mutually; but it isn’t wholly 
in keeping with the idea of peace and 
good will, now is it?’ 

“If we dared cross them both off”’— 
Mrs. Mapleton hesitated judiciously. 
“Uncle Clem does get on my nerves with 
his stale jokes.’ Slowly she shook her 
handsome head. “No, your father 
wouldn’t have it. He used to visit them 
when he was like Roger, you know, and 
he’s intensely loyal.” 

She sighed as if there were times when 
such a quality was flatly inconvenient. 
Kathy consulted the family gift lists. It 
was a time-honored custom in the house- 
hold to jot down their wants in a list that 

ineluded middle-priced and trivial things 
as well as “pearl necklaces, new cars, and 
_ Chinese rugs,” as Kathy whimsically put 
it. 


eu 
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s see.” She scanned Roger's list. 
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shrugged. 


“Motoreycle—as if he didn’t escape death 
all day dodging other people’s—a police 
pup, carpenter tools, gym apparatus, lum- 
berjack, new skates, eversharp—’ She 
“Plenty of choice which allows 
me to consult my purse. Why, Mums, are 
finances always more than usually frenzied 
along about Christmas time?. I’m bank- 
rupt for months after. If Christmas hap- 
pened like leap year, we'd all be better off. 
Hasn’t Pat turned in her list yet?’ 

“Maybe that’s what she’s doing now,” 
replied her mother. “Why she can’t stay 
in her own comfy room and concentrate, 
I don’t see. But there seems to be some- 
thing about that mussy old attie and that 
three-legged secretary that inspires Pat 
and her father both. He’s apt to sneak 
off up there when he does articles for the 
medical journals.” ; 

Drolly Kathy pointed out that from time 
immemorial artists of brush-and pen have 
somehow been connected with attics, 
though not always from choice. Just then 
came the quick sound of descending foot- 
steps, then a door slammed. 

“Tf Roger’s gone off without telling me” 
—Mrs. Mapleton rose hastily. “I must 
have some things from the drugstore.” 

But Roger again entered, this time like 
a subdued earthquake. 

“Pat was writing her head off in the 
attic. Lickin’ stamps and letters. Must 
have written to everybody in the direc- 
tory. And she’s gone out to mail ’em now.” 

This was odd; for Pat loathed letter 
writing, and usually delegated that duty 
to Kathy or her mother with a guileless, 
“When you're writing Grammie, please 
thank her for my birthday books, Kathy.” 
Or, “Mummy, tell Aunt Jane I’m perfectly 
wild about my Easter bracelet, will you?’ 

But Roger had related only half the 
mystery. “And when I told her I was 
broke and couldn’t spend over a quarter 
on her and what would she rather have” 
—Roger looked puzzled—“she said the 
dumbest thing. Said for me to go to the 
ten-cent store and pick out something a 
child of six would like—a boy.” 

“Now what’s making her mind go 
round?” laughed Kathy, left alone at the 
table cluttered with tissue paper and 
bright ribbon and things that go to make 
up Christmas secrets. “Oh, well, she'll 
spring it on us in her own good time! 
Pat’s as much of an unknown X as—Dad 
himself.” 

Friday afternoon found the Secret Six 
streaming upstairs to Pat’s room. Cas- 
ually the hostess informed her mother that 
they were doing Christmas sewing. 

“And where’s a darning-needle, Mummy? 
And where did you put those old stockings 


you discarded in a bag?” 
who hated looking a needle in the eye, 
who always groaned over sewing period 


This from Pat, 


at school! Observing her haste, Mrs. 


-Mapleton wisely- refrained from questions 


until Pat bobbed up a second time to ask 
permission to explore the chest where the 
family’s old garments were mobilized 
against numerous winter rummage sales 
conducted by clubs and churches. 

“Well, doesn’t charity begin at home?” 
demanded Pat as her mother’s staring eyes 
strongly resembled question marks. “To 
lots of folks it would be a treasure chest. 
Kathy is so extravagant!” she deplored, 
as Jackie and Beth materialized at her 
elbow to see what was delaying her. 

“Anything you can make use of,’ Mrs. 
Mapleton gestured helplessly. “Though 
why you can’t tell me what you’re up 
to7— he 

“T will when I’m not so busy,” promised 
Pat, and disappeared uncannily. 

That evening after dinner Pat accom- 
panied her father on his rounds. They 


* Little Words 


“Tove” and “home” are little words, 


And “flower” and “sea’’ and “star”; 
And yet they help the heart to find 
Where God and glory are! 


—Hdith Daley. 


Sentence Sermon 


And I said, I will water my garden- 
bed; and lo, my brook became a river, 
and my river became a sea.—HZcclesias- 
ticus vxiv. 18. 


were a “pal”-ly pair, and the Doctor was 
well pleased when, through the grace of 
‘no lessons to-night,” or a special Friday 
or Saturday night privilege, his vivid, 
dark-eyed daughter went “calling” with 
him. 

So, discussing a variety of subjects al- 
most as broad as those which engrossed 
“the Walrus and the Carpenter,” Pat and 
her father drove through the frosty winter 
evening on errands of mercy, leaving a 
trail of hope and relief behind them. And 
between stops Pat poured out the story of 
the Secret Six’s Christmas experiment; 
and so thoroughly in accord was the Doc- 
tor that Pat plucked up courage to make 
her announcement that night after their 
return. 

“No, Kathy, I haven’t any list for my 
own self this year.” Kathy had fortu- 
nately opened the door to confession. 
“You see,” she began shyly, gathering ¢on- 
fidence as she warmed to her subject, “it 
began with Letty West. She’s in my 
division at school, and so smart. Beats 
all of us in marks. She has to walk miles 
in a coat about as warm as a—a flour sack. 
And she brings her lunch. Just bare bread, 
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The Snowbird 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


Redbreast, oriole, and bluebird 

Long have fled our northern country ; 
They have sought the sunny southland, 
There to tarry until springtime. 

Drab and dreary is the landscape— 
Save when snow has freshly fallen; 
Bare are trees and dead are flowers, 
Skies above us oft are laden. 

But the snowbird tarries with us, 
Unafraid of bleak winds blowing! 
Cheerful, homely little snowbird, 
Though you lack the charm of bluebird, 
Oriole, and wren and robin, 

Yet you’re beautiful in winter; 

Hence I love you, little snowbird! 


be 


and sometimes peanut butter on it. Never 
can buy goodies in the cafeteria, and I’ve 
seen the way she looks when the rest buy 
hot sandwiches and pie 4 la mode, or Jinny 
Pell eats her third ice-cream-cone—the pig ! 
And it made me think of that starving 
puppy Roger brought home once.” 

The cozy living room was suddenly quiet. 
Mrs. Mapleton stopped rustling the new 
magazine leaves. The Doctor turned off 
the radio. 

“And then,” Pat hurried on appealingly, 
her eyes like Christmas stars, “the other 
girls thought of somebody, and it was like 
tossing a pebble in a pool and making 
circles that get bigger and bigger. Let’s 
see. Beth thought of their laundress, who 
is a widow with triplets—think of it! 
Isn’t that int’restin’, Mummy? Cute as 
three buttons, Beth says. And Jackie 
found out that their furnace man is sup- 
porting an old father and mother and a 
sick brother besides. (Daddy’s going to 
have him. up in no time, though.) And 
Coralie’s sewing woman has a cough and 
a new baby and two old ones—babies, I 
mean, and they’re plain des-destitoot, Corie 
says’— 

While Pat drew a breath, Kathy in- 
quired half-mockingly, half-fondly, “So 
you’re giving away your Christmas?” 

Pat’s jetty bob nodded vigorously. 
“That’s it. So we’ve mended lots of old 
warm clothes we've collected, and we’re 
asking our folks not to get us anything. 
Just to help us with things to give away.” 

“Be specific, Pat,” urged her mother. 
Pat digested this without a flicker. 

“Well, everyday clothes and shoes and 
eats, Mummy, for the ‘grown-uppers.’ 
And things the children need, only extras, 
too—toys and story-books, or it wouldn’t 
be any fun. And we’re going to make 
pounds of candy at Jackie’s to-morrow, 
and fill net stockings.” 
her pocket and produced a decrepit paper 
which she consulted earnestly. 

“So instead of getting me things for my 
dresser, Kathy, or a hand-painted tie, I’d 
like a good hot-water bag for Letty’s 
mother. It’s what she wants worst. And 
Mummy, my old oxfords are plenty good. 
I can do without those nifty ones easy, 
though I do think the snake-skin trimming 
or whatever it is is perfectly wonderful. 
But if you’ll just get blankets or a warm 
comfort for Grandma Pilcher’s bed. A 
rose one or yellow, please, for she adores 
bright colors. She’s the furnace man’s 


She fumbled in 
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mother, and an old dear. We went by to 
see her after school—and think of it! she 
came out West in a covered wagon! She's 
going to give me ideas for stories when I 
have time.” 

So Pat went on and on, for her very at- 
tentive audience was decidedly inspiring. 
After she sought her room, the Doctor felt 
called upon to back her up, gallant and 
sympathetic ally that he was. 

“That give-away, give-up idea means real 
sacrifice,’ he mused, striding back and 
forth, hands clasped behind him. “Sort 
of a novel venture for present-day young- 
sters. To go back through the ages and 
test the ‘more blessed to give’ variety of 
Christmas—it’s great. Children have so 
much these days, demand so much—vwell, 
a pinch of denial ought to help mold 
character, and I’m for it.” 

“Daddy, you almost persuade me to re- 
duce my own shameless list to its lowest 
terms.” Kathy spoke impulsively. ““Watch 
me cancel the new evening frock and new 
rug for my room for’—she considered 
briefly—“say, a month’s milk for the cute 
triplets !”’ 

Mrs. Mapleton roused from her intro- 
spection. ‘“‘Bless the children! I’d much 
rather see them overgenerous than greedy,” 
she remarked. ‘Patricia reminds me more 
and more of my mother—everybody’s 
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friend in need. After all,’ she went on 
thoughtfully, “don’t most of us distort 
Christmas into an affliction when it should 
be a blessing? We’re thankful when it’s 
over; and usually,” she ended frankly, 
“after much wear and tear on purses and 
nerves it’s a case of exchanging gifts 
nobody on either side wants.” 

“So that’s what Pat’s letter shower 
meant!” exclaimed Kathy. “She actually 
wrote Grammie and Uncle Walt and every- 
body, and turned their offerings into other 
channels. All those pecks of packages ad- 
dressed to Pat aren’t for her after all.” 

Roger, who had appeared on the scene 
just in time to catch the drift, swallowed 
a couple of times and sheepishly relieved 
his feelings. “Hey, Dad! You know 
Buster Beggs in my troop? The kid you 
saved from pneumonia? Well, he can’t 
afford skates, and my old ones aren’t so 
worse; so just get me a new pair, see, 
that'll fit Buster.” . 

Like ripples caused by a small pebble 
tossed in a pool. Or, as the Doctor re- 
flected affectionately, Pat had lighted little 
candles of service whose beams would 
bless many a darkened nook. Simply, 
quite unconsciously, Pat and the Secret 
Six were going about their Father’s 
business. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Topmost Leaf 


EDITH MARSH 


The Topmost Leaf fluttered stiffly in 
the breeze and stood straight up on her 
stem, looking intently at the sky. This 
little leaf was proud because she was the 
highest leaf on the tree. Sometimes she 
would call out to a passing cloud, ‘Look 
at me! See where I am.” Of course the 
cloud floated gently on and made no 
reply, but the Topmost Leaf did not mind. 
She thought the cloud was too lazy to 
answer her. : 

As the autumn days came, many leaves 
blew away, but the Topmost Leaf was 
undisturbed. ‘What difference does it 
make where those leaves go? Nobody 
ever did notice them. How could old 
Mr. Tree let me go? I’m too important!” 

But alas! one cold November day, when 
the wind was blowing in strong blasts, 
the Topmost Leaf felt a dreadful pull on 
her stem and she, like all the rest, floated 
down, down, down! “How terrible this 


is!” thought the terror-stricken leaf. 
“Where am I going? What will become 
of me?” 


_ Of course, because she was the Topmost 
Leaf she had a long way to fall, but at 
last she lay on the ground with the other 
leaves. - She was too unhappy cven to 
turn over. She heard some leaves around 
her gossiping gayly, but she did not 
listen until she heard some one say ex- 
citedly, “Look, even the Topmost Leaf 
has blown away! Now Winter will soon 
be here.” s 
Then a laughing voice said, “I wonder 
how that lofty leaf likes lying on the 
ground?” ‘ 
The Topmost Leaf groaned. (You see 
the leaves did not even recognize her.) 
Just at that moment a caterpillar came 
inching along. “What are you fussing 


‘about. 


about?” 
sick?” 

At first the Topmost Leaf forgot where 
she was and was going to give herself a 
proud toss, and not reply. But she was 
so lonely that she changed her mind. “I 
am miserable,” she said, “because I who 
used to be higher than any other leaf on 
the tree am lying on the dusty ground 
with all the rest.” 

“You poor little thing,” said Mr. Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy, “don’t let a trifle like that trouble 
you. Why, I used to look up at you and 


said Fuzzy-Wuzzy. “Are you 


_pity you because you could never have 


any fun. I always meant to climb up 
and have a chat with you, but I am a 
slow-moving fellow and used to talk to 
so many of my friends on the way up that 
I never had-.a chance to tell you how 
sorry we all were for you—so far away 
and alone.” 

The little leaf lay perfectly still, too 
surprised to flutter, as Mr. Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
ambled along. How foolish she had been! 
The leaves had been pitying her when she 
thought they had been green with envy. 

Around the corner came a jolly breeze. 
“Get up, get up, you lazy leaves,” he 
said laughingly. ‘You'll get old and crisp 
if you bake any longer in the sunshine. 
Dance around now and be merry!” 

The leaves began to rustle and jump 
Before she knew what she was 
doing, the Topmost Leaf hopped up and 
joined the circle. She danced madly around 
and around and had the best time she 
had ever had in all her life. She did not 
stop until she was out of breath, and then 
she nestled among the leaves, laughing 
and talking as gayly as any of them. 

Nobody guessed who she was, for let 
me tell you a secret: This wise little leaf 
was very careful to keep her stem bent 
sharply, so that no one would chance to 
recognize her as that haughty and dis- 
agreeable Topmost Leaf! a 
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Consider Greater Issues of Liberalism 


Northern Pacific conference sessions—Plans for Northwest Alliance 


HE larger issues and problems of the 
liberal church engaged the attention 
of delegates to the meetings of the North- 
ern Section of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, held in Seattle, Wash., November 17 
and 18, at the University Unitarian 
Church, and sponsored by the two Seattle 
societies. The program was in general 
- charge of Rey. George T. Ashley of the 
First Church and Rey. Harry Foster Burns 
of the University Church. The former 
presided at the opening session on Novem- 
ber 17, when delegates and friends were 
welcomed by Dr. P. J. Frein, one of the 
trustees of the church in which the meet- 
ings were being held. 
The Conference sermon was preached 
by Rey. Charles Pease of Spokane, Wash., 
whose subject was “Throwing Away the 
Old Yardstick.” He delighted his audi- 
ence when he impressed upon them that 
the spirit of youth is the hope of the 
ehurch. 
The second day began with a devotional 
_ service conducted by Rev. J. B. Tonkin 
of Vancouver, B.C. A business session 
was presided over by Field Secretary Carl 
B. Wetherell, who also appealed for the 
Unitarian Foundation. “Religious Educa- 
tion” was the subject effectively presented 
by Rey. Ada Tonkin of Victoria, B.C., 
formerly of Oldham, Lancastershire, Eng- 
land. Rev. Martin Fereshetian of Salem, 
Ore., opened a discussion which was much 
to the point and really a discussion. Then 
came the Conference luncheon given to all 
delegates and friends by the two Seattle 
Alliance branches. A brief address was 
given by Rey. Martin Sindell, who has a 
Community “Church at Tacoma, Wash. 
While the Alliance meeting was in ses- 


sion in one room, laymen and ministers 
were holding in another part of the build- 
ing a round-table conference on “The 
Meaning and Value of Church Member- 
ship,’ the leader being Dr. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., of Portland, Ore. During the two 
and one-half hours, many frank opinions 
were given, and among those contributing 
were W. L. Richardson of Seattle, Frank 
Rand of Victoria, and Rev. Sydney Strong, 
a Congregational minister. 

The Alliance meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Lucius Marple, vice-president of 
the University branch. Mrs. Z. B. Rawson 
of the First Church branch welcomed the 
visitors, and Mrs. W. T. Boardman, 
Spokane, and Mrs. Julia B. Comstock, 
Portland, both Alliance directors, gave 
brief but impressive addresses. Field 
Secretary Wetherell told of the present 
status of Pacific Coast Headquarters, and 
suggested ‘the possibility of organizing an 
Associate Alliance for the Northwest. This 
suggestion was favorably acted upon and 
a committee appointed consisting of Mrs. 
Boardman, Mrs. G. T. Ashley, Seattle 
(First), and Mrs. George P. Staley, Seat- 
tle (University), to present the matter 
to the branches concerned. 

The concluding session of the Confer- 
ence was held in the Chapel on Thursday 
evening, November 18. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns presided, Mr. Richardson sang a 
solo, and the address was given by Dr. 
H. H. Gowen, professor of oriental lan- 
guages in the University of Washington. 
His subject was “Religion and Progress.” 
It was a brilliant, scholarly address, and 
more than confirmed all the good things 
heard about Professor Gowen, who has 
spoken before our Seattle and Portland 
League chapters during the past year. 


Church at Niagara Falls 
Ordains, Installs Mr. Day 


In spite of a raging blizzard and ob- 
structed traffic, more than one hundred 
members and friends of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Niagara Falls, N.Y., gath- 
ered in the church to participate in the 
ordination and installation of Robert 
Brooks Day, recently graduated from the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
for the American Unitarian Association, 
was moderator of the council, and led in 
the invocation and Lord’s Prayer. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Sidney S. 
Robins of Ann Arbor, Mich., who set forth 
in clear, forcible terms the meaning of 
religion to-day. 

Dr. Robins described the effort which 
is being made to release religion from the 
“strait-jacket” in which it has until re- 
cently been confined. He showed that the 
religious life is one which speaks in terms 
of unity, which seeks to catch up the 
various and disordered threads of life and 
weave them together into a single fabric. 
He pointed out the nature of the shift in 
religious emphasis and described this more 
genuine religion in its personal, in its 


social, and in its universal setting. God, 
if that term is to be used, is to embody 
the values which spring out of man’s rela- 
tions to himself, to his fellows, and to the 
larger world of nature and of mystery. 
This more enlightened understanding of 
religion will be gained through a better 
knowledge of history and the sciences; it 
will have less and less commerce with the 
old theology. But its great word-will be 
unity; its great end understanding. And 
it will always be something larger and 
more catholic in its interest than any 
single science or phase of history. 

Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School’ gave the ordination 
prayer. Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, 
N.Y., charged the minister; and Dr. Bruce 
Swift of Niagara Falls, Mr. Day’s pre- 
decessor, charged the congregation. Dr. 
Hunt extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Charles F, Vaughn, president of the 
Church, read the invitation of the con- 
gregation, and the act of ordination and 
installation was performed by the mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

Before entering Meadville, Mr. Day 
served for two years as Mid-Western sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s League. His un- 
dergraduate work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Mr. Dietrich’s Ten Years— 
Dinner, Tributes, Portrait 


The tenth anniversary of the ministry 
of Rey. John H. Dietrich in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
celebrated November 5 by a dinner and 
program at the Radisson Hotel, and the 
presentation to the church of a portrait of 
Mr. Dietrich. More than five hundred 
persons attended the dinner and accepted 
every opportunity during the eyening to 
show their enthusiastic devotion to Mr. 
Dietrich. The program consisted of music 
and appropriate speaking by members or 
regular attendants of the Minneapolis 
church, and by Rey. Frederick M. Bliot 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. Music 
was given by Mrs. L. V. Koos, pianist, and 
Miss Rose Schaetgen, violinist, both of the 
University of Minnesota. Some of the 
selections were compositions by Mrs. Koos. 

Mr. Eliot spoke of Mr. Dietrich’s work 
in relation to Unitarianism at large; and 
Dr. James K. Hosmer, venerable citizen of 
Minneapolis and noted author, spoke for 
the congregation. Mrs. C. A. Prosser, 
president of the Women’s Club, treated of 
Mr. Dietrich as an educator. Prof. F. M. 
Rarig told of the relation of his work to 
the University. Ex-Governor John Lind 
was to speak for the community, but at 
the last moment was called out of town. 

A life-size portrait of Mr. Dietrich by 
Leo Henkora, a local artist and instructor 
at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, was 
presented to the society, and accepted in 
a fitting address by Mrs. G. M. Haywood. 
Mr. Henkora has listened to Mr. Dietrich 
for many years. 

Dr. Hosmer, who has just completed his 
ninety-third year, talked with the virility 
and enthusiasm of a young man. He said, 
“Tt is easy for us of the previous genera- 
tion to pass on when we know there are 
men like Mr. Dietrich in the world to 
carry on.” Professor Rarig spoke of Mr. 
Dietrich’s service to the hundreds of stu- 
dents who attend the church in synthesiz- 
ing for them the various forms of knowl- 
edge they get at the University, and thus 
helping them to orient themselves. Mrs. 
Prosser paid a high tribute to Mr. Dietrich 
as a community educator, and Mr. Eliot 
said that Mr. Dietrich was one of those 
who help to keep Unitarianism from 
settling back into a comfortable orthodoxy. 


Organ Given Youngstown Church 


A new pipe organ given to the First 
Unitarian Church in Youngstown, Ohio, by 
Mrs. Ralph R. Sharman and her daughter, 
Mrs. Colin M. Reed, in loving memory of 
Ralph R. Sharman, was dedicated by a 
special musical program on November 9, 
with Francis Sanford Dewire, concert or- 
ganist, at the organ. The organ was ac- 
cepted by Mrs. John H. Chase, in place 
of Rey. Frederick M. Bennett, who could 
not be present on account of illness. S. S. 
Conroy accepted the organ for the church. 


IrHaca, N.Y.—The chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League recently gave a Golden Rule 
dinner at a profit of $85, which was sent 
to the Near Hast Relief. 
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That Kach Church May Do Its Share 


Additional local canvasses this winter — First returns gratifying 


ROM a wide area, initial returns are 

now being received in response to the 
autumn appeal of the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, Ine. 

It is still too early to expect anything 
like a complete indication of the success 
attending the efforts of the participating 
churehes. The few churches, however, 
which have completed their accounts of 
local canvasses, send reports which are 
indicative of a hearty co-operation on their 
part. Many have not yet started their 
campaigns; and in others, where a late 
start was made, the work of canvassing is 
still going forward, and reports to the 
Foundation are withheld pending a final 
check-up. 

In the churches thus far heard from, 
the Foundation officials are well pleased 
with the showings made. One, with only 
a small congregation, has sent a contribu- 
tion from every member. Another, located 
in a Far-Western State where there is 
much antagonism toward Unitarianism, 
has included in its amount eight subscrip- 
tions of $125 each. 

Results from many of these parishes 
show that, they have followed the every- 
member canvass plan of securing contribu- 
tions and have been most successful in 
their effort. 


During December and the early months 
of 1927, many churches are planning to 
take part, either in the launching of a new 
effort or in the completion of a follow-up 
appeal, in which they hope to enlist the 
support of those members who have here- 
tofore not subscribed to the Foundation. 

Through the extension of time which 
recently was announced from Foundation 
headquarters, every parish is given an op- 
portunity to participate. It was pointed 
out that this appeal may be made in con- 
nection with the annual budget, or briefly 


postponed to allow a period to elapse fol- 


lowing the budget collection. 

By following this plan, the Foundation 
intends to made it possible for every 
church to give its support at the time most 
suited to its local conditions. Because of 
peculiar difficulties, evident in many dis- 
tricts, it was impossible for some churches 
to participate simultaneously with the 
majority. 

Following the completion of the various 
campaigns, it is hoped that the local chair- 
men will forward returns at the earliest 
possible time, so that a fairly comprehen- 
sive report of results can be given to the 
Fellowship in a subsequent issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Professor Mather Sees Jesus 
and Modern Science in Accord 


Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, head of the 
department of geology and geography in 


Harvard University, in common with all - 


scientific:-men of reverent mind, is in a 
position to give one of the most timely and 
most needed messages of to-day. He spoke 
on “Finding God in a Scientific World” 
at the autumn meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference at Roslindale, Mass., October 27. 
Of him and his address, Rey. Milton E. 
Muder, Conference secretary, writes: 
“There is no question but that Profes- 
sor Mather has a timely message for all 
religious liberals. - While discarding all 
traditional approaches to religion, he 
builds up a new approach and shows how 
religion of the most devotional and spiri- 
tual type is altogether justified from the 
scientific point of view. He demonstrated 
how the philosophy of Jesus, which he 
distinguished from traditional Christi- 
anity, is in accord with the most thorough- 
going scientific view of the universe.” 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson spoke at the Con- 
ference on “Are Women Deteriorating?” 
She did not attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, but asked her hearers to think on 
it and to settle it for themselves. A con- 
ference on practical parish problems was, 
opened by Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West 
Roxbury, Mass., with an address on 
“Church Concentration.” He contended 
that all organizations and activities of a 
parish should have a common objective— 
the well-being and spiritual development 
of the whole church. He suggested a 
planning board in each parish. Rey. 
Harold L. Pickett of Medfield, Mass., made 


a brief but stirring plea for the Unitarian 
Foundation, the fiscal agent of the 
denomination, 

Sixteen churches were represented by 
188 delegates, in addition to a number of 
visitors. These officers were elected: 
President, Lyndon B. Tewksbury, Dedham, 
Mass.; first vice-president, Rey. Miles 
Hanson, Roxbury, Mass.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary Fifield King, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Rey. 
Milton E. Muder, Westwood, Mass.; di- 
rectors, Mrs. Mary W. Holder, Quincy, 
Mass., and Mrs. William W. Churchill, 
Milton, Mass. 


Corrections 


An error which must have been obvious 
to the reader occurred in the article by 
Frank Wright Pratt in the issue of Decem- 
ber 2. It was stated that “the old theology 
is founded upon the faith of man.” Of 
course, it should have read “the fall of 
man.” ‘ 

Information coming directly from an 
official of the Unitarian Church in Keene, 
N.H., stated that Rev. John Barker had 
accepted a call to that church. Mr. Barker 
was extended a call, but has decided to 
remain in his pastorate at Lebanon, N.H. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, December 13, at 11 
A.M., in Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. Rey. E. M. Slocombe of Lexington, 
Mass., will open a discussion of ‘The 
Junior Church,” and he will be followed 


- 
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by Rev. ©. A. Drummond and Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn. The meeting is open to the public. 


Dr. Sunderland Retires 
to Give Time to Writing 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is to retire 
from the active ministry and devote his 
entire time to writing. He read his letter 
of resignation as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., at the 
morning service on November. 7. The 
resignation will become effective January 
1. Books of Dr. Sunderland’s include — 
“Because Men are Not Stones,” “Hvolution 


‘and Religion,” and ‘India, America, and 


World Brotherhood.” He has been min- 
ister at Poughkeepsie since 1914. 

He has served as director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, president of 
the Michigan Conference, secretary of the 
Western Conference, superintendent of 
Unitarian church extension work in the 
West, nonresident lecturer on “The Reli- 
gions of India” in the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and lecturer on ‘The 
Bible” in Sunday-school institutes and 
Chautauquas. 

For ten years, Dr. Sunderland edited a 
magazine started by him, The Unitarian, 
a monthly publication with a large circula- 
tion in the United States and in England. 
One of his books, “The Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible,” was translated into 
Russian and Bulgarian and has had a 
large sale. 4 

His pamphlets have been published by 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the British Unitarian Association, and have 
been translated into German, Italian, Bul- 
garian, Portuguese, Chinese and Japanese. 

Several years ago he was sent by the 
Unitarians of England on a special reli- 
gious mission to India, where he lectured 
and preached under the auspices of the 
Brahmo Samaj. He also lectured widely 
in England. ¥ 

In 1913-14 he was sent by the American 
Unitarian Association as lecturer to India, 
China, Japan, and the Philippines. 

On his visit to India, Dr. Sunderland 
was elected president of the All-India — 
Theistic Conference, and presided at the 
annual meeting at Karachi. He is presi- 
dent of the India Information Bureau of 
America. 


Senator Fletcher Offers Prizes 


United States Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Jacksonville, Fla., an honorary 
vice-president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is offering three gold prizes to 
the three members of the Wi-Lo-Se Coun- 
cil of Truth Seekers of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Jacksonville-who write 
the best essays on “What is Youth 
Thinking?” 

Prizes will be awarded on New Year’s 
eve. The Council is the young people’s 
organization of the church,. and Senator 
Fletcher was their speaker on November 
7. Modern American youth, he declared, 
now have unprecedented opportunities be- 
fore them, and should be masters rather 
than slaves of themselves. The Council 
is making an extended study of youth 
movements of America and the world. — 
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worship is 
_ ducted is now un- 
dergoing extensive 


about $1,000. It is 


which Rey. Clement 


“The oldest build- 
ing in the world 
_in which Unitarian 


con- 


repairs at a cost of 


the Abbey Chapel 
at Mill Brook, Tavi- 
stock, England, of 


E. Pike is minister. 
Mr. Pike contrib- 
uted an _ historical 
account of the 
Chapel to THE Ree- 
IsTER of May 7, 
1925. A portion of 
the building may be 
said to date back to 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. “To this,” 
writes Mr. Pike, 
“might be added the 
supposition, for which creat is strong 
circumstantial evidence, that it is the 
building licensed for worship by Bishop 
Vesey in 1541 at the request of the Lady 
Mountjoy, an aunt of the nine-days’ Queene 
Lady Jane Grey. More certainly it was 
lent by the Earl of Bedford to the con- 


_ gregation of Thomas Larkham after his 


ejection from the vicarage of Tavistock 


Offer Prizes for Selling 
Dr. Sunderland’s Books 


Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, each, 
have been offered by a Unitarian unnamed, 
and will be awarded through the Beacon 
Press to the church, the Laymen’s League 
chapter, the branch Alliance, the local 
Y. P. R. U., and the Sunday-school (or 
adult class) in the United States or 
Canada which sells the largest number of 


- copies of either or both of Dr. Jabez T. 


Sunderland’s books, “Evolution and -Reli- 
gion” and “Origin and Character of the 
Bible,” before March 1, 1927. Also, en- 
tirely aside from the prizes, a discount of 
twenty-five per cent. will be allowed on all 
sales, so that all organizations entering 
the contest will make some money, whether 
winning one of the prizes or not. 

Furthermore, if any committee canvass- 
ing for these two. books (which are 
scholarly and scientific in their character) 
would like to canvass at the same time for 
a book of practical liberal religion, show- 
ing Unitarianism in its spiritual and per- 
sonally uplifting form, they may include 
Dr. Sunderland’s “Because Men Are Not 
Stones” ($1.50 postpaid), sales of which, 
as well as sales of the two books on evolu- 
tion and the Bible, will be counted for 
the prizes. 


East and West Bridgewater 


_Install Rev. Carl G. Horst 


Parishioners of the Unitarian churches 
in Bast Bridgewater and West Bridge- 


_ water, Mass., which Rey. Carl G. Horst is 
serving in a joint pastorate, attended his 


_ installation service at East Bridgewater 
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ABBEY CHAPEL, TAVISTOCK, ENGLAND 


_in 1660, and quite certainly it was let for 
‘ninety-nine years on November 3, 1701, 
to Jacob Saundercock, who had been min- 
ister of the congregation since 1688. 
“Before this is in print, the work 
of repairing the Chapel will have be- 
gun, and, largely by the help of distant 
friends, we trust it may be reopened 


“free of debt.” 


on November 14. Evening services. of 
other churches in the town were omitted, 
and representatives of these churches at- 
tended the installation. 

The invocation and Scripture lesson 
was given by Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Brockton, Mass. Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
the First Parish in Brookline, Mass., de- 
livered an able sermon on “Hssentials of 
Christianity.” He dwelt on the story of 
Christianity and its accomplishments, and 
on the need for religion in modern life. 
Mr. Peterson offered the installation 
prayer in the absence of Rey. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton, Mass. 

Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield of Middle- 
boro, Mass., a classmate of Mr. Horst at 
the Meadville Theological School, gave the 
right hand of fellowship. The welcome 
to the town was extended by Rey. Fos- 
dick Harrison, pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church and president of the 
East Bridgewater Ministers’ Association. 

In giving the charge to the people, Rey. 
William Safford ,Jones of Portsmouth, 
N.H., formerly minister at East Bridge- 


water, told something of the history of 


the parish, which extends back more than 
two hundred years. 


“Gosport Old Home Day” 


“Gosport Old Home Day”—yreunion of 
old and new and prospective Shoalers— 
will be held at the Twentieth Century Club 
in Boston, Mass., December.11. There will 
be a “get together” at 5 P.M.; supper at 6, 
followed by a program and dancing. All 
Shoalers, regardless of whether they have 
received. an invitation or not, are welcome. 
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A 
Watertown Parish House 
Enlarged, Modernized 


The parish house of the First Parish in 
Watertown, Mass., has been enlarged and 
modernized at a cost of $20,000. Five 
years ago this church made extensive al- 
terations in the old meeting-house and 
rebuilt the interior. During the ten years 
of the pastorate of Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith, about $50,000 has been spent on 
improvements in the church property, and 
four hundred members have been added 
to the roll. A large committee is now at 
work on plans for the celebration in 1930 
of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Parish, the second 
to be organized on New England soil. 
The parish house was rededicated on 
October 14. Harry O. Mayo, chairman of 
the Parish Committee, opened the speak- 
ing after the dinner. Mr. Meredith offered 
the prayer of rededication. George Dale, 
chairman of the Building Committee, 
turned the keys over to Mr. Mayo. Joseph 
Gerry, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, made a gratifying report on the 
finances of the project. Mrs. Sterling 
Elliott, chairman of the Women’s Rebuild- 
ing Committee, reported on the untiring 
activities of her group. Wesley Monk re- 
lated the interesting history of the parish 
house. Harold Everett told of the ex- 
tensive landscaping, new drives, walks, 
and parking spaces of the church grounds, 
and of the gift of Harry Gould of the 
Franklin Forestry Company of several 
hundred spruce and pine trees and orna- 
mental shrubs. 

Dr. Seth C. Beach read a rededicatory 
poem which he had written for the oc- 
easion. Dr. Beach began his ministry in 
the Watertown church when, as a student 
in the Harvard Divinity School more than 
sixty years ago, he was superintendent of 
the church school. The evening closed 
with a reception in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of Mr. Meredith’s pastorate. 


Uptown Temple Organ Dedicated 


The new organ of the uptown Temple 
of the People’s Church, Unitarian, in 
Chicago, Ill., was dedicated at a recital 
on November 11 given by Clarence Eddy, 
the organist. Grace Morie Eddy and 
Emerson Abernethy, director of music 
for the church, assisted with vocal selec- 
tions. The proceeds went to the organ 
fund. 

Fifty-eight new members were welcomed 
into the church on November 7. 


New Y. P. R. U., Middleboro 


A new society of the Y. P. R. U. was 
organized at Middleboro, Mass., in October, 
with Richard Hinckley as president. The 


‘society is affiliated with the Channing 


Federation. 


Bourrato, N.Y.—A tablet in the First 
Unitarian Church to the memory of George 
Webber Cutter, minister of the church 
from 1878 to 1888, was dedicated at the 
morning service on October 24. 
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Milen C. Dempster Ordained, 
Installed at Stockton, Calif. 


Milen C. Dempster was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Stockton, Calif., on 
November 21. A large audience was pres- 
ent to welcome the new minister and to 
wish him Godspeed in this new venture. 

President Earl M. Wilbur of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry read the 
Scripture lesson and offered the prayer of 
ordination. The charge to the minister 
and the right hand of fellowship were 
given by Rev. Thomas Clayton of Fresno, 
Calif. Mr. Clayton spoke of his experience 
of nearly forty years as a parish minister, 
and pointed out the pitfalls as well as the 
many happy opportunities that befall a 
minister's lot. In his charge to the congre- 
gation, Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell 
mentioned three essential factors: first, 
harmony between minister and people, not 
any weak compromising relationship but 
rather a willingness to agree to disagree ; 
second, the spirit of youth, full of cour- 
age and adventure, should permeate the 
church; and third, the insistence upon a 
loyalty to a cause and not to any in- 
dividual or to any organization. Together 
let minister and congregation grow. : 

The principal address was given by Rey. 
Robert F. Leavens of Berkeley, Calif. He 
pointed out that the world at the present 
time is hesitating between two paths, one 
leading to another dark age and the other 
to a spiritual renaissance. “This is the 
New Era,” said Mr. Leayens, “that we 
heard so much about during the War. 
Does it look like it? It is more than a 
period of transition—it is a breakdown of 
established standards. The torrent of self- 
expression represents a break from tradi- 
tions in painting, music, religion, literature, 
politics, and education. What is to be the 
result ?” 

Rev. Hugh V. White, minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Stockton, 
welcomed Mr. Dempster to the community. 
In some very happy remarks, Mr. White 
brought the fraternal greetings of his 
church and expressed his joy in welcoming 
another Harvard man to the fraternity of 
ministers of that city. Mr. White, like 
Mr. Dempster, is a graduate of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. Mr. 
White assured his audience that there is 
plenty of room in Stockton for two liberal 
congregations. 


Personals 


Albert A. Pollard, who was formerly 
New England secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, has been 
appointed treasurer of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Mr. Pollard is a mem- 


ber of the First Parish in Brookline, 


Mass. 


Charles P. Scott, organist for the Uni- 
tarian Church in Winchester, Mass., who 
died November 15, was recognized as a 
leading organist and composer. For 
twenty-five years he was organist at the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
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and served also as organist at the Temple 
Ohabel Shalom in Boston for thirty-one 
years. He composed a great deal of church 


music, including organ preludes, hymns, 


anthems, and chants. With Charles 
Stanton Hill, he composed a number of 
light operas. 


Mrs. Phoebe Norris Benneson, who died 
recently in her ninety-fifth year, was the 
oldest member of the Melrose, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church. She was the leader in or- 
ganizing the Melrose Woman’s Club and 
was a charter member of the New England 
Woman’s Club. She belonged to the early 
group of active public women, including 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mary A. Liver- 
more, another member of the Melrose 
church. 


One-Third of Jews in World 
Starving—Relief Planned 


American Christians have formed the 
American Christian Fund for Jewish Re- 
lief to aid 5,000,000 starving Jews of 
Eastern and Central Europe. Dr. §. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and Judge Victor J. 
Dowling have been elected joint chairmen. 
Owen D. Young, of Dawes Plan experience, 
and George MacDonald are the vice-chair- 
men. Directors of the Fund make this ap- 
palling disclosure of conditions: 

“One-third of the Jewish population of 
the world is starving. 
quarter million Jews in Russia, two and 
one-quarter million in Poland, one-half 
million in Galicia, Austria, Lithuania, and 
other countries—five million in all—are in 
desperate want. 

“Babies are dying for lack of milk. 
Typhus and other hunger diseases are 
claiming many victims. Orphan asylums 
are being compelled to close, and thous- 
ands of Jewish children roam the streets, 
running wild, with no shelter, no guardian. 
The whole cultural and social life of the 
Jews in these countries has been broken.” 


God Within Man to End War 


Ever since Rey. James W. Macdonald 
was settled over the First Unitarian 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, the two Dayton 
papers have printed almost every Monday 
a few paragraphs of his sermon on the 
previous Sunday. 

In a recent sermon, Mr. Macdonald, 
speaking on the problem of war, declared 
that the question was not, “Why did God 
permit the war?’ but, “How can* God 
rid the world of such a horrible institu- 
tion as war?” He continued: 

“And the answer to that question is: 
Only when enough of the people of the 
world shall so respond to the spirit of God 
that dwells within their souls, that in 
their moral determination and politica? 
might they shall instruct in no uncertain 
voice their respective national governments 
no longer to play fast and loose with the 
principles of world peace, but instead to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with one another 
by a pledged international agreement, and 
by the perfecting of an international or- 
ganization, be it called the League of Na- 


tions or the World Court or any other. 
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name, so it be an international agreement 
that will definitely outlaw war between 
the nations, secure the judicial settlements 
of disputes which may arise between them, 
and banish the barbaric and murderous 
institution of war from a civilized world.” 


ee 


THE MELROSE STREET 
. COFFEE HOUSE 


7 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
Near Theaters and Statler Hotel 


LUNCHEON AFTERNOON TEA DINNER 
Alice Foote MacDougall’s Famous Coffee 


Room available for small parties 


ELIZABETH B. BOWLES, Hostess 


Obituary 


KONRAD GESN»mR, second son of Rev. Herbert 
M. and Louise Cheney Gesner, was’ drowned 
November 11, 1926, at Orleans, Mass. Konrad 
was twenty-four years old, and a young man 
of greatest promise. Besides his elder brother, 
Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner, pastor of the Union 
Church at Calais, Maine, he has two younger 
brothers and a sister. 

School is out. 


ee 
MRS. EMMA N. DELANO 


In the death of Mrs. Emma Noble Delano, the 
Unitarian Associate Alliance has lost a valuable 
and faithful member. She was born in Provi- 
dence, R.I., daughter of Tamson Noble and 
Franklin Noble. She came to Chicago in 1872 
with her husband, Wi. A. Delano, who came to 
open the E. A. Delano & Co. manufactory. She 
was treasurer of the concern till it was merged 
with another factory. She was also treasurer 
of the Home for Destitute Crippled Children. 
She was most widely known as vice-president 
of the Associate Alliance for the Middle West. 
She was also director for Illinois at one time. 
When the question of joining the Alliance 
after’ the disbanding of the Woman’s Western 
Conference was being discussed, she was espe- 
cially influential in persuading the Third Chureh 
women to join it. She served for many years 
as treasurer of the Third Unitarian Church and 
of the Alliance. She was a_broad-minded 
woman with unusual executive ability, a con- 
stant reader of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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Leaders of Liberal Movement 


in Italy Plan Work for Year 


Secretaries of the different branches of 
the Association for Moral and Religious 
Progress, the liberal religious movement 
in Italy, met in Rome in November -to 
plan the work for the coming year. Mario 
Puglisi is the leader of the Association, 
whose headquarters are in Florence, and 
there are active branches in Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Bari, Benevento, Palermo, and 
Rome, the last-named having been estab- 
lished this year. Mr. Puglisi recently 
visited these branches, and met every- 
where a cordial and sympathetic welcome. 

The Association, which is a renewal of 
the work formerly carried on by Gaetano 
Conte, is in its seventh year. Its principal 
activities consist of the publication of 
literature and of the periodical Il Pro- 
gresso Religioso; circulating libraries in 
Rome, Florence, and Turin; the Postal 
Mission ; a students’ branch; the Women’s 
Branch, with its Society for Social Serv- 
ice; work among prisoners; and confer- 
ences, lessons, lectures, and discussions 
on moral and religious subjects. The work 
among prisoners includes the obtaining of 
employment for them when their term has 
expired. Another project of the Associa- 
tion is a Sunday-school for peasant 
children. 

At the headquarters in Florence there 
is a lecture hall, with reading room and 
library connecting. Lectures are given 
every week, and additional meetings are 
held for social work. 


Dr. Gordon Resigns 


Dr. George A. Gordon, for more than 
forty-two years pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston, Mass. (Congrega- 
tional), has resigned that pastorate, the 
resignation to become effective not later 
than October 2, 1927. Dr. Gordon was 
installed at the Old South in 1884. This 
was the last occasion of its kind in New 
England Congregationalism when a min- 
isterial candidate was examined with ref- 


- erence to his belief in the old Calvinistic 


theology. Dr. Gordon’s church was for 
many years virtually an outcast in its 
denomination for the liberality in religion 
which came from its pulpit. 

Dr. Gordon has been judged by THE 
REGISTER as the leading preacher in Con- 
gregationalism, because his sermons are, 
in the truest sense of the term, theological, 
because he goes to the metaphysical bases 
of life for his interpretation of the life 
of men and women to-day. 

A personal friend of the late Charles 
W. Eliot for nearly a half-century, he 
paid a remarkable tribute to Dr. Eliot at 
the funeral services at Harvard Univer- 
sity last summer. 


Dr. Eliot in Iowa City 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was the speaker 
at the vesper service at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa on November 21. His 
coming to Iowa City was the occasion 
for several social functions of the First 
Unitarian Church, with Dr. Eliot as the 
guest of honor: a tour of the University 
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campus; meeting President Walter A. 
Jessup and other members of the faculty ; 


. luncheon by the Fireside Club at the home 


of the minister, Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly ; 
the escort of a committee of students at 
the Northwestern-Iowa football game; 
dinner by the Women’s Alliance branch, 
where Dr. Eliot spoke on liberal religion 
and democracy ; and dinner with Professor 
and Mrs. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, who 
were his hosts seventeen years ago when 
he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa address. 
At the vesper service, Dr. Eliot told the 
inspiring story of Thomas Mott Osborne. 
At the Sunday evening meeting of the 
Fireside Club, he led a discussion by stu- 
dents on religion without dogma. 


Dr. Reccord at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of the First 
Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., will be 
the preacher at the King’s Chapel week- 
day services Tuesday to Friday, December 
14-17, in Boston, Mass. Dr. Reccord is a 
well-known Unitarian minister and author. 
At the time of the national convention of 
the American Federation of Labor which 
met in Detroit this fall, Dr. Reccord be- 
came nationally known as one of the few 
Detroit ministers who invited labor leaders 
to speak from their pulpits in spite of the 
efforts of the business interests in Detroit 
to exclude these men. 


Newport, R.I—Miss Maude Lyman 
Stevens, granddaughter of Charles T. 
Brooks, first minister of the Channing 
Memorial Church, compiled for the church 
school pupils an “alphabet of Bible quota- 
tions,” twenty-six texts beginning with 
the different letters of the alphabet. Chil- 
dren who had learned these last year 
remembered them almost perfectly after 
a vacation of three months. 


The Racial Conflict 
in Transylvania 
By JOHN M. CABOT 


The material from which this book is 
written comes from many sources and 
from the observations and careful sifting 
of evidence presented in interviews with 
representatives in the country itself. 


The author, without any preconceived 
notions, patiently tried to hear all sides 
in a sympathetic and yet unprejudiced 
frame of mind. He has assiduously read 
- most of the abundant material already 
written on “The Whirlpool of Europe,” 
and had interviews with even “rabid 
Roumanians” and ‘fanatical Hunga- 
rians.” He found much of the written 
material and most of the outspoken talk 
on this subject decidedly biased and un- 
reliable. He has tried to make a fair 
presentation of the situation, viewed from 
all sides, and has offered a plan which 
might very possibly prove a real solution 
of the existing maelstrom. The price is 
$2, postpaid. 


At all Booksellers, or from 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Modernist or Fundamentalist ? 


WHICHEVER YOU ARE, READ 


THE NEWER DISPENSATION 


By CASPER BUTLER 


What They Say: . 

“A most readable and instructive book. I 
gladly confess the pleasure it has given me, 
and thank you for its numerous thoughtful 
and suggestive pages. You have produced a 
book of consequence, well thought out and in- 
clusive, not restrictive in its scope.’”’—REV. S. 
PARKES CADMAN, D.D., CENTRAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


$2 delivered U.S.A.; $2.25 delivered foreign 
countries. If Your Dealer Cannot Supply 
You, Order Direct. Mention This Paper. 


' THE NEWER DISPENSATION PUBLISHING CO., Kokomo, Ind" 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. Waite Co. Price $2.00. 


MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Nice, cleau, sunny ROOMS FOR STUDENTS or 
business people. Running water and hot-water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
CopLey 8367-M. 


WANTED.—By a Unitarian Sunday-school, just 

beginning—12 to 15 copies of “Book of Song 

me Service,” in usable condition. Lxrcester, 
ass. 


BRAINTREE HOME for Aged People, invalids, 
convalescents. Under nurse’s care. Tel. BRAIN- 
TRED O867-R. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift, The 
Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Hndorsed by 


best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 
Sth THR SHAKNSPHARH CLUB, Camden, 
aine. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Hxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


E 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


iA Es following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


leita 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
BB. 2680. 
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Gymnasium Planned 


by Sanford Church 


The Unitarian Church in Sanford, Me., 
plans to break ground in the spring for 
a “utility building,” or gymnasium, to 
house the athletic activities of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
other organizations. Plans of the build- 
ing were submitted at the annual meeting 
of the church on November 19. 

Reports from the various organizations 
showed vigor and variety in their activi- 
ties, and gratifying gains during the past 
year. Attention was called to the recent 
improvements on the meeting-house: the 
entire lower floor laid with rubber tile, 
the walls covered with paneled wall-board, 
and the entire building renovated and 
painted, at a total cost of $4,000. These 
not only add to the beauty, but also in- 
crease the uses of the building. 

The encouraging increase of the church’s 
usefulness in community life, as revealed 
by the reports, was very fittingly supple- 

mented by an inspiring address delivered 
by Luere B. Deasy, Justice of the Supreme 
' Court of Maine, setting forth the Uni- 
tarian cause as an object broader than 
numbers and the institutional measure of 
success,—‘“a by-product” of character and 
influence, which liberalizes the general 
religious thought and elevates the common 
level of living. 


Church Kitchen Originated 
by Unitarians, Says Rector 


Unitarians originated the church 
kitchen, according to Rey. Edward S8. 
Carson, Episcopal clergyman of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., and next-door neighbor of Rey. 
Hubert A. Wright, minister of the Ridge- 
wood Unitarian Church. In an informal 
talk before Mr. Wright’s parishioners, Mr. 
Carson recalled that in his home town, 
Germantown, Pa., the Unitarian Church 
was the only church equipped with a 
kitchen and about the only one that made 
a feature of social gatherings on week- 
days as well as services on Sunday. 

For a long series of years, the fare 
served in churches was limited to pabulum 
for the soul, said Mr. Carson, and the only 
fire kindled was by the preacher in his 


burning denunciation of sin. But the Uni-. 


tarians, in their rationalizing about reli- 
gious belief, also reasoned that solid food 
and steaming coffee or tea played a help- 
ful réle in assisting the mind and spirit 
to right attitudes toward life in general. 
Hence their introduction of the kitchen 
and the festal board into their temples of 
worship, and their insistence upon social 
reform in general. 


HoLLywoop, Catir.—Jose W. Kelly, gen- 
eral delegate of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor, spoke to a large audience in 
the Unitarian Church, November 7, on 
“The Truth about Mexico.” He sketched 
the history of the Roman Catholie Church 
in Mexico and outlined the educational 
-and economic advantages to the peanle £ of 
the Calles administration. 
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Memorial Service for Dr. Eliot 
The religion of a great layman and his 


services to the liberal faith will be the. 


topic of a memorial service to the late 
Charles W. Eliot, to be held in his church, 
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the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., on | 


Layman’s Sunday, December 12. 


on “The Religion of Charles William 
Eliot.” 


CHRISTMAS HAS COME AGAIN IN OUR 


TOY SHOP 


Dolls Books 


Games ‘Toys 


Now is the best time to shop— 


Because the stocks 


are most complete, 


there is time for unhurried selection, 
and prompt deliveries can be made. 


OUR SPECIALLY DRESSED DOLLS 
65c to $40 


We have these dolls dressed with the same 
attention to style, workmanship and mate- 
rial as is given to children’s dresses. 


R. H. Srearns Co 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


pele et eb 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
- to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Wome 8 eparst 

aymen’s League 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor hore 
All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN Recistur. 

Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Fall Appeal November 14-24 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


GrorcEe G. Davis, 


Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


Dr 
Francis G. Peabody will give the address_ 
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At the Laymen’s Services . 


President Gardner to speak at First 
Parish, Dorchester 


A wide observance of Laymen’s Sunday 
on December 12 is forecast by the number 
of announcements of plans received at 
headquarters of the Laymen’s League ten 
days in advance of the date. Perey W. 
Gardner, president of the League, will 
give the address at the lay service in the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
His topic will be “A Cloud of Witnesses.” 
The local superintendent of schools will 
occupy the pulpit in these Massachusetts 
parishes: Charles H. Bates at Middleboro, 
John Parker at Kingston, and C. Edward 
Fisher at Braintree, where the service will 
be in charge of Ival McPeak, president of 
the chapter, national publicity secretary 
of the League and news editor of THE 
REGISTER. 

The service at the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., as announced else- 
where in this issue, will be a memorial 
service for the late Charles W. Eliot. Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody will give the address 
on “The Religion of Charles W. Eliot.” 
President Bliot filled the pulpit on Lay- 

men’s Sunday in this church in Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

-At Salt Lake City, Utah, Dr. F. M. 
MeHugh will speak on some phase of the 
- eyolution question. Claude H. Anderson 
will fill the pulpit at All Souls Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Frank B. Spurlock 
at the First Unitarian Church in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The People’s Church in 
Kalamazoo, Mich, observed Laymen’s Sun- 
day, October 31, with Prof. L. A. Kenoyer 
in the pulpit. 


Lend a Hand Clubs 
Write Queen Marie 


The autumn conference of the Lend a 
' Hand Clubs held at Lynn, Mass., Novem- 
ber 6 voted “that a friendly letter be ad- 
dressed to Queen Marie of Roumania stat- 
ing that the Lend a Hand Clubs, assembled 
in their autumn conference, would plead 
for her aid in establishing tolerance and 
religious freedom for the people of her 
country.” 

Part of a letter was read from Bishop 
George Boros of Transylvania. He men- 
tioned his love and respect for Dr. Edward 
Byerett Hale and his desire to use the 
Lend a Hand principles in their Francis 
David Associations and to have their 
badge of similar design to the Lend a 
Hand silver cross. The name cannot be 
used, however, as it is contrary to the rule 
of the government to permit establishing 
any new organization. Professor Boros 
wrote of the persecution of his people by 
the government, of the confiscation of 
lands given for the support of the 
churches, and of the difficulties in educat- 
ing the children. 


Worvurn, Mass.—The small room be- 
hind the organ in the First Unitarian 
Parish Church has been renovated and 
made into a clubroom for younger boys 
of the parish and a smoking room for 
men after the monthly suppers. 


' BY keen, practical, and faithful life. . 


The Christian Register 


ee 


3 MEMORIES OF A HAPPY LIFE 
3 William Lawrence, D.D. 
BY “A book of distinction and charm, the record of a 


3| some and delightful, the story of a 


3 duties, pleasures, and contacts.”—BostonHerald. $5.00 


D 

CY THE BIG HOUSE 

3 Mildred Wasson 

3 “Brilliant, masterly, original, featured 
by charm and keen humor. .. A splen- 

3 did study of family life that ranks with 


5 Hagie. 


Perennial Bachelor.’ ’—Brooklyn 


$2.00 


. Altogether whole- 


POO CMOM VON OOO ON OAC GOGO GPG OMG NPOLPOPONON 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


extend to readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER their 
heartiest gree.ings for the holiday season and call their atten- 
tion to the books described below. Attractive bulletins of 
Holiday and Children’s Books will be mailed free to any a?- 


dress on application to the publishers at 2 Park St., Boston. 


life filled with 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Sara Cone Bryant 
An appealing first novel by a popular 
author. This is the inspiring and unfor- 
gettable story of what the war meant in 
the lives of Gwen MacDonald and Dan 
Merriam. $2.00 


HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS 
Edited by Bliss Perry 


The quintessence of Emerson's Journals is now avail- 
able in one volume. 
reveal the power and profundity of Emerson’s mind as 
do these informal writings.”—New York Times. 


“The Hssays themselves do not 


$3.00 


3 HEATHER HERETICS 
Bf : Marshall N. Goold 
Not since Barrie has Scotch life been 


3 more delightfully depicted than in this 
story of a “‘little minister” by the author 
3 | of “The Ship of Destiny.” $2.00 


Bf GAMALIEL BRADFORD’S DARWIN 
3 4 A Biography 
5 “The book offers a vivid and sensitive delineation of 


Fi the extremely interesting and frequently misunderstood 
FY author-of ‘The Origin of Species.’ Mr. Bradford makes 
biography live and luminous.”—New York Times. 


3| MR. CHICK 
3 Lucy Fitch Perkins 

This new volume by the author of the 
BY “Twins” series is an ideal book for any 


child between 5 and 10. It is the story 
5 of Mr. Chick and his dog, Solomon. 

Tllustrated. $2.00 
EY 


THE DRIFTING HOME 
Ernest R. Groves 


Here is a practical book, a book for all 
parents, refreshing in its sanity and 


common sense. The author deftly analyzes 
$1.75 


the shifting status of home life. 


$3.50 


MAGIC CLOTHESPINS 
Maude Dutton Lynch 
Another good book for children. It 
tells how Kim whiled away his weary 
days of illness by playing with a regi- 
ment of clothes-pin soldiers. Illustrated 
in color. $1.75 


SEVEN DAYS WITH GOD 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


The author of “The Syrian Christ” answers the ques- 
tion: How ean I find strength and happiness through 
religion? He has written another book “that can be read 
with profit by any man.”—New York Post. 


$2.50 
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Whenever you come 

on a difficulty 
you are 

on the EVE of a 
discovery 

LORD KELVIN 


Says We Are Communists { 
As Well as Individualists 


A program of study concerning the re- 
lation of the church to social problems 
has been arranged by the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
The calendar of the Salt Lake City church 
comments as follows: 


It is a heartening advance when a group 
of laymen manifest an interest in making 
their religion applicable to the affairs of 
life; when they become concerned with 
the solution of problems which prevent a 
more happy and healthy social order. 
There has been too much reserve on the 
part of ministers and laymen alike toward 
recording conditions in keeping with a 
Christian conscience.. Too many laymen 
have taken the position of Premier Bald- 
win of England that the church has no 
business in mixing in social disputes. 
-However, there are loyal and courageous 
laymen of the type of Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton who challenge this thesis. They hold 
the conviction that the interests of life 
cannot be kept in compartments. Mr, 
Chesterton says: 

“Obviously, we cannot have the pirate 
saying to the priest: ‘You are master in 
your chureh and I am master in my ship. 
I should not think of interfering with you 
when you make people walk in the proces- 
sion, and you must not interfere with me 
when I make people walk the plan.’ Yet 
the argument is no more absurd about the 
privateer than about the profiteer. Mr. 
Baldwin, who is in many ways the best 
sort of Victorian, is here the very worst. 
That is, he is an individualist about the 
very thing in which we must all be com- 
munists. We must all be communists 
about the sun and moon, about the world 
and the weather; and consequently about 
the general nature of the life we live. The 
Victorian merchant wanted to have a pri- 
vate sun and moon, and something which 
he called ‘his’ Bible and ‘his’ God. And 
there sprang up that strange idea—that a 
religion is a hobby, a hole-and-corner af- 
fair that can be eccentric to any extent 
without affecting our neighbor.” 


oo 
Alternative 


(Continued from page 1114) 


Are all the stars of hope and aspiration 
that have led man’ on only will-o’-the- 
wisps? Is the future life of humanity’s 
hope, of poet’s song or prophet’s. dream, 
only a mirage in a desert waste? Have 
all the structures of man’s beliefs been 


The Christian Register 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 
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THE waysipe Pulra||ID I R -E C TO" Re 


, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


~NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 


Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 
bership over 2,000. Sapaad very largely by Uni- 
tarians, Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Frepericx J. Sounz 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi-| 


cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHwortTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 
Che Cnitarian 
? 
Laymen’s League 
is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 
Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


“KIDDIES’ CHRISTMAS” 
AT THE UNION 
. Checks may be sent to 
FRANK L. LOCKE, PRES’T 


B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 Boylston St. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS 4ND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actine Present and Vice-Preswent, 

; Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustie, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

- Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generan Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon. 
liberal Christians. J nis a 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York ~ 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 
RR 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHER, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field od for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, pet 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completel: uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy un at Unitoriah auspices. "Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. Be 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H 


EE 


built up only to be knocked down like a 
house of cards? Is it all meaningless, 
purposeless, some day to be “dead and 
gone, without an echo, without a memory”? 

These questions seem to lead to the 
alternative,—Hither the marvelous uni- 
verse with its order and ever-present law 


is without purpose, without meaning, with- z 
out direction, so far as the human race 
is concerned, or else there is or will be 
developed something to profit by the count- | 
less ages of human experience, and to 
carry on the gain beyond the changing 
forms of earth and sun. ~ 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 


— BHow to Select a Gift 


Put yourself in your friend’s place. 


Think what he or she enjoys, rather 


than yourself. 


Shop Early for your own conven- 
rence. The earlier days of the month, 
and the earlier hours of the day, are 
recommended for utmost shopping 
comfort. © 


Come to New England’s Greatest 
Store, because Gifts from Jordan 
~ Marsh Company MEAN something 
to those receiving them. 


: The Stare that is Pilled CHith the Spirit 
of Christmas 


YOU KNOW THE HIGH 


cost of living to-day. Figure up your own bills and 
you will see why we wish to push the minister’s 
modest old-age pension up to $900, Help the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


to do this by sending your contribution to the 
Treasurer, HAarowp G. ARNoxD, 55 Emmons Rd., 


The word “cheerfully” means cheerfully, 
except in the phrase, “money cheerfully 
‘refunded.” 


Add Similes: With the speed of a college 
fraternity disillusioning a pledge—Penn 
‘State Froth. 


Two radio broadeasting stations are 
going to be merged. That’s nothing. We 
have a receiving set that merges all of 
them.—New York American. 


“Oh, miss, I have made a mistake in 
this passport. I have put your hair down 
as fair, and it is dark.” “Oh, that is too 
bad! Will you rectify it—or shall I?” 
—The Outlook. 


I went to Bye-Specialist Pratt, 
Who showed me an optical mat. 
“What letter?” he said. 
I replied: “It is zed!” 
And he never recovered from that. 
—Washington Columns. 


“Why are you reading that Bible?” said 
the French explorer tq. the Polynesian 
native. ‘Don’t you know that it is quite 
‘useless nowadays?” “Not quite useless,” 
the tawny man replied ; ‘for if I had never 
‘read a Bible, I should be eating you 
to-day.” 


' A bishop, taking his first flight, was 
alarmed when something went wrong with 
the engine, while at a great altitude. “Is 
there any danger?’ he asked the pilot, 
anxiously. Pilot (wickedly): “Well, my 
lord, we must’ trust to Providence.” 
“Surely, it’s not so bad as that,” gasped 
the divine-—The Churchman. 


. An eleven-year-old Streatham schoolboy 

‘has written an essay on “Clergymen.” It 
is as follows: “There are three kinds of 
clergymen—bishups, recters, and curats: 
the bishups tell the reeters to work, and 
the curats have to do it. A curat is a thin 
Married man, but when he is a recter he 
gets fuller and can preach longer sermons 
and becums a good man.” 


: Dr. James Black went to preach in a 
country chureh in Scotland. “Hae ye your 
sermon written?” asked the beadle. On 
Dr. Black’s replying that it was even so, 
the beadle exclaimed: “I’m rale gled, be- 
cause when thae folks come wi’ paper, ye 
ken they'll stop when that stops; but when 
thae hae nae paper ava, the Almichty 
Himsel’ disna ken when they’re likely 
to feenish.” ‘ 


- Little Marion and her next-door neighbor 

Donald were engaged in an absorbing con- 
versation. “What are anarchists?’ asked 
little Marion. Then Donald swelled with 
wisdom. “They want everything any one 
else has got, and they never wash them- 
selves,” he replied. ‘Oh, yes!” cried little 
Marion, with enthusiasm. “I see—they 
are just little boys growed up!’—Gulf 
Coast Lumberman. 


“But during those joyful festivities,” 
said the smiling Sunday-school super- 
intendent, ‘there was one, I regret to say, 
who took no interest whatever in the pro- 
ceedings, and utterly refused to participate 
in the general rejoicing. He was not 
moved by the happiness of the father at the 
return of his wayward son, and sulkily 
refused to unite in the merry-making. Can 
any one of you tell who this was?” 
sir. The fatted calf.” 


Verbatim Reporting. 
d Manuscript 

Foreign 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


THE NATIVITY 


NASHUA - 


Accounting — 


“Yes, |- 


West Roxbury, Mass. 


ing. 
Language Work. JEANNETTE SO 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 


speaking parts and only one or two 
rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 5 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW! 


Executives’ Calendar 


Shows Appointments BY HOURS — 
TWO WEEKS AT A GLANCE 
_ The only calendar of its kind 


Price, $1.25 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, R. H. WHITE CO., 


and stationers 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
ip — Normal — Secre- 
General Business— 


Courses: 


8 
Combined—Short! '—Civil Service. Practice 
features em ized. Individual attention and 
progress, fy catalog 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


wanted. 


_Confidential Literary Work 
General Sg ats 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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In this Number 


Editorials 
Correspondence 


Gig Criticized; Reality in Divinity 


Original and Selected 


Do Bankers Seek a United States of Europe? 
by Roba Markham 4.520, 2e: Soren 
The Eighth Commandment: A Sermon, by 
Samuel M. Crothers,D.D..... .. « 
A Student's View... ssi: ore yen euns 
Paul Revere Frothingham . ....... 
A New Vitality in Philosophy, by Albert 
Nicholas Kauchor’.. 36... «a0 Gee 
New Bible Talks: III, One Cause of the 
Ignorance of the Bible, by J. T. Sunderland; 
Alternative by T. Clinton Brockway . . . 
Consider Greater Issues of Liberalism . . . 
That Each Church May Do ItsShare .. . 


Good Reading 


Literary Hi-jacking; The Essence of Emerson; 
Books 
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Our Children 


Pat’s Give-Away Christmas, by Daisy D. 
Stephenson .... Pree ke hice 8 
The Topmost Leaf, by Edith Marsh . .°. . 


Poetry 
The Snowbird, by Charles G. Girelius . . . 


Church Notes'.; ...:... ere « cee 
Pleasdntries-«. J) 53. does, gee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 


Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- — 


way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. an 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister er- 
itus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, DiDx - 
Service, 11 4.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Ronen. 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Ves 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 1680), corner 


ister. 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Rev. — 


Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. 

of organ musie at 4.30, by William BP. 2 
‘organist. Communion service immed 


after the morning service on the first Sund 

of each month. Vesper service behets 
4.30 P.M. Free seats at all services, he 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and T 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. How 


N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Le: 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; 
-mohd C. Robinson, Mus. 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Spe 
A.M., Church school at King’s 
Week-day services, Tuesday to Friday 
14-17, 12.15 p.m. Preacher, Rey. At 
Unitarian” 


Receord, D.D., First 
troit, Mich, 


- 


Bac., organi: ur . 


